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~ Hotels and Travel. 
EUROPEAN PARTY, 


Small and select, now being formed to travel durin the 
summer months. Send for itinerary. Y N. DE 
NORMANDIE, 211 Chamber of Commerce, Boston. 


$190 EXCURSION TO EUROPE. $190 


July 4th, per Cunard 8S.S. ‘‘Aurania.’’ 

All expenses included. Swiss and Rhine Annex trip, 
#70, or Italy trip, 2170 extra. Choicest berths on “ Au- 
rania”’ included. 

Cruise to the Mediterranean 
Jan. 29, 18%, by specially chartered steamer “ Friesland” 
(7,116 tons), #550 up. Accompanied by 
F.C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York. 
210 Carter Building, Boston. 


ARE YOU STILL UNDECIDED 
ABOUT YOUR 


SUMMER VACATION? 
THE TIME IS NEAR. SHIPS ARE FILLING. 


GAZE’S TOURS. 


RAILROAD TICKETS EVERYWHERE. 
CHOICE BERTHS ALL STEAMERS. 


EUROPE. } “oes!” °°" st pays, aiss UPWARDS. 


SUMMER GRUISES "Srovinces. 


PROVINCES. 
July 13 and August 7. 


NORWAY. { isc'NonTa CAPE ana RUSSIA party. 
ROME. a ya Italy, $280. 
TEAGHERS, | eyes sna shy band 13, #115, UF, 
EGYPT ana PALESTINE. (ee Sept. 21, tron BOON. 


ANNUAL PARTY. 


ROUND THE WORLD.) <*vi0e New york, 


PROGRAMMES, psTiMares and INFORMATION 
113 Broadway, 


H. GAZE & SONS, Lid, Xen" Yorn 


201 sabes: .. Boston. 220 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
. 5th St., Philadelphia. 


PASSACONAWAY INN, 
YORK CLIFFS, MAINE 


Now Open. ROMER GILLIS, Manager, 
| Broadway, New York. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 




















The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
quay enlarged by a new and handsome a int wo 
doubles its former capacity. The new DIN 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens 0 NING 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


pular resort for health, change, rest or ee, 

ail the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 

ae aeay and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with 

Dry, tonic air. Saratoga waters, Lawn Tennis 

Croquet, etc. Massage, electricity, all baths and all 

health appliances. New Turkish and Russian Baths. 
Send for illustrated circular. 
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Published every Thursday. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOB, $3.00. 
IF PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


ADVERTISING KATES.—2Z5 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11} inches to the column, 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a special receipt ‘s 
vranted a stamp should pe sent with remittance. 
DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
ane to take effect at the expiratian of the subscrip- 


n. 








W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 
Composition by Thomas Todd. 





Entered as second-class mail. 


> 6 June 1895 





RE-OPENS SEPT. 3rd, 1895. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 

embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with special reference to pro- 
ficiency in each department. 

THE STUDENTS 
are young people of both sexes, full of drdigence 
and zead. 

THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 

THE REPUTATION 
of this school for originality and leadership and 
as being the Standard Institution of its 
kind is generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and 
Correspondence may be taken as a special course. 

SITUATIONS 
in business houses furnished pupils amqng 
the varied inducements toattend this school. 
THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 

608 Washington Street, Boston, is centrally lo- 
cated and pu: oan constructed. Office open 
daily, from gtill2o’clock. Prospectus Post Free. 

H. E. HIBBARD, Principal. 





Church Equipment. 








Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., — 














sa yl ont 5.0001826, 
UHURCE 


‘SCHOOL & OTHER 
PUREST, BEST, 
CO.IGENUINE 


"WEST-TROY, N. ¥.1561/-METAL 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE RPRICES FREE 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


CSFABLISHMENT MANUFA 
CHURCH BELLS ::0¢ 
scam nn es ese POUNDEY. hal} MORE, MD 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 


E.W.Vanauzen Co., Cincinna 


Bost Pure n>” Church Bel!s & fhints, 


hest Award at “orld’s Fair, Gold 
Mid-winter Exp'n. Price, verms. +16 >> 


BELLS 


Steel AlloyChurch & School Bells. s@-Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 
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NEW 






















The committee appointed by 
the Nationa) Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 
nem have reported, and their 

Form of Admission is now 


. r rinted in convenient form 
Forme OF ett Bie abet iat 
t Jongrega’ nalist 8 

Admission | tg, Constesationa 


Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts. ; 100 copies, $2.00. 
Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St. 
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EDUOATION. 

— Straight University graduated thirteen 
young men and women from its various depart- 
ments on its twenty-sixth anniversary, all of 
whom had been students there from five to 
seven years. This long period of training, in 
an atmosphere which is pre-eminently Chris- 
tian and missionary, under Northern teachers, 
has wrought results in character and scholar- 
ship of which the institution is justly proud. 
The dominant note in almost every oration 
and essay was a strong sense of duty to use 
their gifts and attainments for the elevation 
of the race and the general welfare of the 
country. The total attendance during the 
year was 563, with a slight decrease in the 
lower grades and a corresponding increase in 
the higher. The first diploma in music was 
conferred this year, and the industrial de- 
partment, to which Mrs. Frederick Chaffee of 
Rutland, Vt., has recently given $1,000, made 
an excellent showing. A good chemical lab- 
oratory is in process of construction through 
the generesity of Mr. Seymour Straight of 
Hudson, O., for whom the university is named. 

—— Commencement exercises at Atlanta 
University were held in the college chapel, 
May 30. The subjects of the orations and 
essays were filled with the current thought 
of the day, as indicated by such topics as 
America Holds the World’s Future, Woman 
in Literature, A Chapter in Sociology, etc. A 
noticeable feature of the occasion was the 
graduation of two young women from the full 
college course. One took the first honor and 
the other so impressed ex-Governor Bullock 
by the excellence of her oration and manner 
of delivery that he gave her twenty-five dol- 
lars. The Commencement address was by R.R. 
Wright of the class of ’76 aud now president 
of the State College for Colored Youth lo- 
eated near Savannah. It was an exception- 
ally able paper, and will be a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of colored authors. 
Another feature of special interest was dedi- 
cation of a monument, a gift from the alumni, 
to the late President Ware. It is a granite 
bowlder, brought from Wrentham, Mr. Ware’s 
native town, and stands over his grave on the 
campus in front of Stone Hall. Exercises 
commemorative of Prof. J. H. Hincks, the 
late dean, were held at the same time. 





Religious Notices. 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION has been 
at work seventy-one years for the retired rural districts. 
Its union methods specially commend it to communities 
of sparse populations divided in religious sentiments, 
Its missionaries visic families, distribute religious litera- 
ture, hold evangelistic meetings and organize Sunday 
Schools. Probably uo evangelizing agency has larger 
results for the amoint expended. 11,000,000 children are 
yet out of Sunday School. Will you helpto save them? 
Send to Rev. Addison P. Foster, D.D., New England 
Secretary, | Beacon St., Room 40, Boston. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition ofseamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and hoarding houses in. leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, J'reasurer. 


SS = 
Subscribers’ Wants. 
Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 


words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Moving to the Country. A young man experi- 
enced in packing would tike work of this kind by the 
hour. Best references as to honesty and capability. 
Address “ H.,”’ 51 Gray Street, Boston. 


Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 4TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EV#RETT O. FISK & Co. 


ANTED AT ONC E—Congregationalist Teach- 
ers—3 Superintendents, 5 nets, 2 College 
Presidents, 4 Piano, 3 Vocal, 5 Art, 2 Elocution, 9 Primary, 
5 Kindergarten, 4 Governesses, 3 Latin, 2 Greek, 5 Mathe- 
matics, for fallterm. Address,with stamp, COLUMBIAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Vanderbilt Building, Nashville, 
‘ennessee, 
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Montclair Military Academy, 


Montclair, New Fersey. 


GYMNASIUM. 


To “turn a boy loose” in a gymnasium at the start is 
just as intelligent a proceeding as to start him in the chem- 


ical laboratory without an instructor. 


He may possibly learn 


something, but the chances are he will only injure himself. 

Our students take their gymnasium work as they do 
their studies —regularly, systematically, and always under- 
the eye and direction of the physical instructor. 

At entrance a student passes a rigid physical examin. 
ation, and his gymnasium work is planned to overcome any 
physical defects and to develop a perfect physical growth. 

The gymnasium is only a means to an end— we find 


our best minds in our best bodies. 


Parents are cordially 


invited to visit us, though we gladly mail our catalogue. 


J. G. MacVICAR, Head Master, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACH USETTS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Combines individual teaching with exceptional ad- 
vantages for home and outdoor life. Laboratories. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8. B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, DEAN. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amherst. Reopens September 19, 1895. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesley. 

Miss VRYLING WILDER BuFFUM, A. B., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Worcester, Mass Thorough preparation for 
College. Intermediate, Academie and Special 
Courses. Send for Illustrated Circular. 





MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Framingham, Mass. Entrance examination 
Thursday, June 20 and Wednesday, September 11, 
1895, For circulars address 

ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. Fall term opens th > 12, 1895. 

Address, REV. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES 
and AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL. 


the 
20th Session opens July 1, 1895. For program address 


Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fall term of the 
6lst year begins Sept. 12, 1895. Best of home influ- 
ences. Excellent sanitary arrangements. Fine 
Library, Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. 
Send for il'ustrated prospectus to 

Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCEST &#R. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE, Worcester, Mass. Four years’ courses 
in Civil, Mechanical. Electrical Engineering and 
Chemistry. New and extensive laboratories and 
workshops, tage gro | equipped. Expenses low. 
For catalogue and information address 

T. C. MENDENHALL, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER,. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater, Mass. Regular, special and post- 
graduates courses for men and women. Excellent 
advantages. Spring examination for admission June 
27,28. For circulars address 

ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 

Prepares boys for any College or Scientific School. 
Buildines new, with every modern improvement of 
Scbool-House, Dormitories, Dining Hall, Gymnasium 
and Infirmary, with trained nurse. Superior — 
grounds, with new, costly and best running track. 
62d year begins Sept. 4, 1895. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADETIIY. 
For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, pepesmiesy and optional. Year commences 
Sept. 11, 1895. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Princi- 


pal, Bradford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A College Preparatory and Finishing School in Bel- 
videre,a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with out- 
look into the open country. Thorough preparation 
for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; pupils 
sent on certificate to other colleges. Special advan- 
tages in Modern Languages, Artand Music. Number 
of house pupils limited totwenty. Address 

Mrs. E. P. UNDERGILL, Principal. 








RHODE ISLAND. 





RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200a year. Sept.10. Write for illustrated 
catalogue. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., Principal, 

East Greenwich, R. I. 








CONNECTICUT. 





NEW HAVEN, CONN., 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
On the most beautiful avenue of the “ City of Elms,” 
offers superior advantages in Finishing Course of 
Study and in College Preparatory. APR Y, early. 
Mrs, and Miss CADY, Principals. 








NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 





NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 
GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies. Established 1876. 
Opens September 18. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 





NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL, 
For Young Ladies. 46th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





NEw YORK, AURORA. 
WELLS COLLEG for the higher education of 
young women. The revised 
catalogue gives full information on_ requirements 
for admission, courses of study, the histury, equip- 
ment and government of Wells College. 
WILLIAM E. WATERS, Ph. D., President, Aurora, N. Y. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 





PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPSIA. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL, 
2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
For Girls. Possesses finest private property in city. 
Boarding and day. lth year. Academic, College 
Preparatory and Musicai Departments. For illus- 
trated catalogue and references, address, 

Dr. aud Mrs JAM«S R. DANFORTH. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE NORTH- 
EASTERN STATES. 


Drawn and carefully described from life, with- 
out undue use of scientific nomenclatire, by 
MARGARET C. WHITING and ELLEN MILLER. 
With 308 illustrations the size of life, and a 
froutispiece printed in colors. Large quarto, 
buckram, 83 x ll} iuche'. In box, $4.50 net. 


WILLIAM THE SILENT, 


Prince of Orange, the Moderate Man of the 
XVIth Century. The story of bis Life as 
told in his own Letters, in those of his 
Friends and Enemies, and from Official 
Documents. By RutH Putnam With 53 
illustrations, maps, facsimile reproductions, 
etc. Two volumes, crown octavo, gilt tops, 


$3.75. 
LOUIS XIV, 


And the Zenith of the French Monarchy. By 
ARTHUR HASsALL, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Being No. 14 in the Heroes 
of Nations Series. Fullvillustrated. Cloth, 
$150; half leather, $1.75. 


JULIAN, 


Philosopher and Emperor, and the Last Strug- 
gle of Paganism against Christianity. Bvy 
ALICE GARDNER, Lecturer in Newnham Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Being No. 13 in Heroes of 
Nations Series. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 
$1.50; half leather, gilt tops, $1.75. 

‘M. W. A.” inthe“ N. Y. Sun” says of this: 

“One of the most admirable of the volumes included 
in the ‘Heroes of the Nations’ 


series.... To the 
author was intrusted a most difficult subject, and but 
few English scholars could have treated it with more 
thoroughness, skil!, and discrimination.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF WAR TIMES. 


1860-"65. By ALBERT GALLATIN RIDDLE, Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from the 
Nineteenth District of Ohio. 8vo, $2.50. 


RELIGION AND CIVIL GOVERN- 
MENT. 


The Relation of Religion to Civil Government 
in the United States. By Rev. Isaac A. 
CornE.Lison, D.D. 8vo, $2.00. 


YALE YARNS. 


By Joun Seymour Woop. Similar in general 
style to “Harvard Stories.” Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1 00. 

A volume of characteristic stories of Yale under- 
graduate life, full of humor, and written something in 
the same vein as W. K. Post’s recently published 
“ Harvard Stories.” 

*,* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, prospectuses 
of the Heroes and Stories of the Nations Series sent on 
application. 


G. P. PutNam’s Sons, 
29 West 23d Street, New York. 
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**The Congregationalist ”’ 
. - SERVICES .. 


EVENTIDE SERVICES. 


No. 21,1 Am. 

No. 22,1 Am the Bread of Life. 

No. 23, 1Am the Light of the World. 
No. 24,1 Am the Good Shepherd. 


No. 25,1 Am the Way, the Truth, 
the Life. 


No. 26, I Am the Living One. 


No. 27, The Master and His Dis- 
ciples. 





20 Other Services Ready. 





100 Copies, with Music, 8 pp., 60¢. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
BOSTON. 
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NOTE THIS 


~~ LIST, IF INTERESTED IN MUSIC. 
Children’s Voices. 4. °4ion bes hey 
how helped. By Emilie C. Curtis. Price, 50 cents. 

Anniversary Songs yrs ne” 
Treble Clef Choir, 4,ceiection of sacred 


ranged for Women’s Voices. By G. F. Root and 
D. B. Towner. Endorsed by D. L. Moody. 50 cts. 
+ By G. F. Root. The best Amer- 
Curriculum. ican Piano Method ever pub- 
lished. Price $2.75. 
D % By G. F. Root. A friendly attempt to cor- 
on * rect some errors in musical terminology. 
Price 25 cents. 


The Teacher’s Handbook*:32733"" 


of Songs and Piano Music, especially adapted to teach- 
ing purposes. Sent free on application, to any music 
teacher. 


IN PRESS. 


A New Course especially prepare for the Study of 
Musicin Public Schools. embodying many novel 
features, and thoroughly up to date in every particu- 
lar. By John A. Broekhoven and A. J.Gantvoort. 
Send your name and address if interested, and descrip- 
tive matter will be.sent as soon as ready. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





ISMARCK and the Kaiser enjoy their 
‘Kaffee Kuchen.”’ It is our well 
known Moravian Sugar Cake, used for five 
generations in cur famils. Comprehensive 
Recipe, 10 cents (silver) Ten thousand have 
been seot out. [ave you tried it? Write 





now. I. T Frueauff, Publisher, Easton, Pa. 
me Women, WILL $1,200 A YEAR 


Secure yourservices? That is theaverace salary we pay 
agents for selling “‘ Sacred Pictures and Their teach- 
ings.” 400 fine engravings! famous reiigious paintings 
reproduced in the original oil colors! Contracts made by 
the month or by the year with reliab'e persons Refer- 
ence required. KEYSTONE PUBLISHING Co., Eighth 
and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 


A PLEA FOR FREE PEWS. 


By Rev. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 
Third Edition. 

Containing, besides an argument for the open 
church, a list of such churches, testimony fron 
pastors and laymen, and suggestions to churches 
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Abraham Lincoln. 


Tributes from his Associates. 


FORTY-TWO SPECIAL ARTICLES BY SOLDIERS, 
STATESMEN AND CITIZENS, AS FOLLOWS: 


The late GkorGE WILLIAM Curtis; the Hon. 
Henry L. Dawes, ex-United States Senator; 
W. J. Ferausen, Actor at Ford’s Theater; 
W.H AeERNpDON, Mr. Lincoln’s Law Partner; 
Gen James F. Rus.ina, of General Sickles’s 
Staff; Henry C. Bowen, editor of The Inde- 
pend-nt ; Major.-Gen. O.O. Howard, U.S. A.; 
W.O Sropparp, Mr. Liacoln’s Private Sec- 
retars; the Hon. A. H. Rick, ex-Governor 
of Massachusetts; Murat HALSTEAD, editor 
ot The Brookly. Union; F. W. Szkwarp, son 
of Secretary Wm. H. Seward; the Hon. 
GEORGE S BouTwELt, ex-Secretary Treas- 
ury; the Hon. THomas L. JAMES, ex-Post- 
master-General, and others. With an In- 
troduction by the Rev. Wm. Hayes Warp, 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, with portrait, gilt top, 
$1.25; paper covers, 50 cents. 

The selections contained in this volume appeared 
in the \. Y. /ndependent. They were contributed 
by personal friends and acquaintances of Mr. Lincoln 
to commemorate the thirtieth anniversary of his 
assassination. Their permanent historical value 
has been widely recognized and numerous requests 
have been made for their publication in book torm. 


For saie by all tooksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


NEW YORK: 46 East Fourteenth Street. 
BOSTON: 100 Purchase Street. 








THE CHILDREN’S FLORAL GREETING, 


By HureERT P. MAIN. 


Delightful New Songs, Capital Kecitations, Splendid 
Hymns, Excellent Responsive Keaaings, 
Including a Dialogue Exercise for the Infant Class. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 


The best service of the kind published, 16 pages. 
5 cents each, #4 00 per hundred not prepaid. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 F. Sth St.. New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 














LATE 


HOME MISSIONARY 
BOOKS. 


Fanny’s Autobiography. By Mrs. M. E. DRAKE. Pp. 278. $1.25 


The story of a home missionary horse, which jncidenta'ly vives a goo! deal of information about her master 


Two Volunteer Missionaries Among the Dakotas. 


Once read it will leave vivid pietures. 


Our Life Among the Iroquois Indians. 
A graphic and interesting story. 


Service in the King’s Guard. 


By Mrs. Harriett S. CASWELL 


ty Two or THEM. 


and mistress. One of the brightest and most readable sketches of home missionary life which has ever appeared. 


By S. W. Ponp, Jr. Pp. 278. $1.25. 
$1.50. 


$1 50. 


The personal experiences of two frontier missionaries. 


The Mississippi Schoolmaster. 


By HENRIETTA MATSON 


Pp. 219. $100. 


An interesting picture of the methods in use to elevste the colored people of the South. 


James Powell. Remin scences. 


Edited by H. Porter Situ. 


Pp. 213. $1.00. 


“This volume is a sheaf of memorials collected and edited by the friend to whose store he came a lonely 


lad in 1859 asking for employment. 


It is a well earned and rarely interesting tribute.”—7he /ndependent. 


Father Eells. By Rev. Myron Exevts, D.D. Pp 336. $1.25 
History of the work of Cushing Eells as a missionary to Indians and white men in Oregon and Washington. 


HOWE MISSIONARIES and Every Other Bible Student 


SHOULD HAVE A 


WALKER’S COMPREHENSIVE CONCORDANCE. 


Price, Cloth, $200; Half L-ather, $3.00. 


Entirely new. 
plete and practical text-finder yet issued. 


Contsins about fifty thousand more references than Cruden’s Complete. The most com- 
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*% OUR ORIENTAL TOUR. & 

Dr. Dunning’s twelfth letter appears this week. 

May 31-June 5: Constantinople. 

June 6-10: The Danube, Buda-Pesth and Vienna. 

June 13: Paris; 14: London; 23: New York. 

Iustrated Souvenir List, 10 cents. 

Palestine in Pictures, 396 views; 16 views in each 
Part, 25 Parts in all; cost to our subscribers 10 
cents per Part; to non-subscribers 25 cents per Part. 


% HANDBOOK NO. 6. *% 

It comprises : 

The special article on the Administration of the 
Board, which appeared in The Congregationalist 
March 14. 

The editorial in the same number. 

A bird’s-eye survey of the field prepared by the 
secretaries. 

Twelve pictures of the officers of the Board, includ- 
ing President Storrs and Vice-President Blatchford. 

Sent postpaid. 100 copies $1.25. 








Sunday it has been the custom for 

many of the churches to take up on 
that day collections for the C. S. S. & P. S. 
There is no reason why this year should be 
an exception. To be sure, the special 
efforts now making in behalf of the Ameri- 
can Board may be likely in some places to 
militate against the continuance of this 
desirable practice, but it will be a great 
mistake if any of these extra collections for 
the American Board are allowed to interfere 
with the regular gifts for the other societies. 
Of what use is it to call these board offer- 
ings ‘‘special,’’ unless they represent an 
excess of giving rather than a transfer from 
one cause to another? Let the Sunday 
School Society this year have its due and 
make the amount larger than usual in order 
that its far-reaching and beneficent work 
may not languish. 


Fis: the very inception of Children’s 


Anniversary week came and went with its 
usual quota of meetings, most of which, 
however, nowadays appeal chiefly to Unita- 
rians and Universalists. Their various or- 
ganizations celebrated the completion of 
another year, and their orators set forth the 
mission and the opportunity of the liberal 
denominations. One Unitarian speaker was 
candid enough to admit that what he and 
his fellow-believers need most just now is 
animpulse. Congregationalists fraternized 
with Unitariansat the meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Convention of Congregational Min- 
isters, and listened to an excellent sermon 
by Dr. A. McCullagh of Worcester, An 
unusual) feature of this assemblage was a 


report of a committee, headed by Dr. E. E. - 


Hale, which has been considering a union 
of the clergy in various communities to 
promote the physical, intellectual and moral 
well-being of the inhabitants. The commit- 
tee suggested that every year at least two 
such meetings be held in each town, and 
that at Thanksgiving time the results be 
reported to a public meeting. The festival 
of woman suffragists was attended by the 
old war horses of the cause as well as by 
its younger adherents, some of whom pro- 
pose to band themselves into a distinct 
organization. One of the most interesting 
and spirited meetings of the week was that 
of the New England Cremation Society, 
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which already has a strong constituency, in- 
cluding such men as Dean Hodges, Rev. 
C. F. Dole, prominent physicians and other 


* professional men. 


Just now, when the annual exodus from 
city to country is beginning, it isa favorable 
time to consider the revival of public spirit 
in our country towns. We are glad to see 
that the Massachusetts Society for Promot- 
ing Good Citizenship is starting an agita- 
tion, and at its conference last week Mon- 
day in the rooms of the Twentieth Century 
Club, Boston, Dr. E. E. Hale, Rev. C. F. 
Dole, Messrs. C. C. Coffin and F. A. Hill 
and others spoke of the part which public 
schools, the libraries and individuals could 
take in fostering a better standard of com- 
mon life in rural communities. Of late the 
drift has all been toward the purification of 
great cities, but we must not forget that 
there are embryo Tammanies, moral plague 
spots, scenic deformities and intellectual 
lethargy in many a small village. Against 
these unwholesome things both they who 
live the year round in the country and 
those who spend a few weeks every summer 
there saould unite in persistent and effective 
warfare, 


Organizations for the promotion of Sab- 
bath observance are sometimes apt to have 
a short-lived existence. But we believe 
that the New England Sabbath Protective 
League, just organized, is on a sufficiently 
broad platform and is under the direction 
of men discreet and earnest enough to rally 
and unite all the friends of the Lord’s Day. 
Its declaration of principles, drawn up by 
Dr. Renen Thomas, puts the case for the 
Sabbath in the most convincing terms; and 
while it does not undertake to prescribe as 
to individual conduct, it holds that there is 
a great work for the league to do in mat- 
ters for which the whole citizenship in its 
corporate capacity is responsible. We un- 
derstand that this new league takes up and 
carries on the work of kindred organiza- 
tions that have been somewhat narrower in 
their geographical scope. Its president is 
Bishop R. S. Foster, D. D., and among its 
other officers are men occupying high ofli- 
cial places in the New England States. 
The league ought to have a large sustaining 
membership, and as the annual fee is only 
$1 any one who really desires to help on 
the cause of Sabbath observance will do 
well to become a member. The secretary, 
Rev. M. D. Kneeland, D. D., 29 Wyoming 
Street, Roxbury, will be glad to receive 
contributions and communications, 


It is now the turn of Mt. Holyoke College 
to rejoice over the prospect of a large addi- 
tion to its endowment. The gift of $50,000 
by Dr. D. K. Pearsons of Chicago, condi- 
tional on the raising of $150,000 more by 
the friends of the instjtution within eigh- 
teen months, is one of the best pieces of 
good fortune that has fallen to the college 
for many a day. No wonder that trustees 
and faculty alike are already planning as 
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to the disposition of these greatly needed 
additional resources, which are intended to 
endow existing professorships. There wiil 
be a strong, determined and united pull on 
the part of Mt. Holyoke graduates all over 
the world in order that the conditions of the 
bequest may be met as speedily as possible. 
Certainly the college never could go to the 
public with a stronger appeal than it can 
make today. Its president, Mrs. E. S. Mead, 
is as popular with the students as she is re- 
spected and influential in the outside world. 
The curriculum is fully equal to that of any 
similar institution in the country, and the 
training is of that thorough nature that has 
given the Mt. Holyoke graduate a distinctive 
stamp among higher educated women. In 
later years has come a broadening of the 
spirit of the school and an injection of the 
lighter element in student life that has in 
no way interfered with the earnestness and 
the pronounced Christian tone of the col- 
lege. The springing up and growth of 
alumne organizations in different parts of 
the country attest the loyalty of its gradu- 
ates, who believe that the school of Mary 
Lyon is being kept where she wanted it to 
be—in the van of progressive movements, 
Success, then, full and immediate, to Mt. 
Holyoke in its effort to secure this $200,000! 


The death of Secretary Gresham ought to 
remind us of one of the weak points in our 
national life—the shameful bitterness of 
personal denunciation which marks our pol- 
itics. If the secretary had not been a man 
of unusual self-poise and independence it 
would seem as if the sneers and gibes, the 
accusations of cowardice and submissive- 
ness to foreign influences in conducting the 
affairs of his native land, which have been 
flung at him for months past, might well 
have contributed to the disease which killed 
him. That there are wide differences of 
opinion in regard to the policy which he 
pursued in special cases, no one will be dis- 
posed to deny, but we do not see how some 
of the newspaper writers who have so reck- 
lessly impugned his motives can think of 
their attacks upon him without regret; and 
this all the more because he bore these at- 
tacks without allowing himself to be drawn 
into controversy. It may again, with this 
exampie in mind, be worth while to ask 
whether this bitterness of partisan abuse 
serves any good purpose. It is not effective 
with cool-minded and intelligent men. If 
pushed too far it often produces a reaction 
which does not always have to wait for 
death. It is addressed to the unthinking 
and the prejudiced, and it distinctly lowers 
the tone of public life.- We all look back 
with wonder to the shameful partisan abuse 
which did not spare Washington in the lat- 
ter years of his presidency, and who can 
doubt that much of the bitterness of con- 
temporary politics will seem equally absurd 
two generations hence. Exaggerated per- 
sonal abuse of others is not Christian, it is 
not gentlemanly. Inthe long run it is not 
effective for its immediate purpose. 
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It is asserted in a dispatch to The New 
York Tribune that there ‘‘ are 150 men [ina 
certain county of Wyoming] who have two 
or more wives, and the officers of the county 
are aware of it.’? This is either reckless 
misrepresentation or it justifies the distrust 
of Mormon sincerity which exists in the 
minds of many of those who have had 
charge of school and mission work in Utah. 
It would not be unlikely, of course, that a 
practice of long standing, condemned by 
public opinion and driven out in its main 
seat, should linger on in obscure corners, 
but the American people are in earnest in 
their purpose that polygamy should be 
stamped out altogether, and if public opin- 
ion in this part of Wyoming is not strong 
enough to force the county officials to do 
their duty it should be re-enforced by pres- 
sure from without. The meaning of every 
such flash-light picture from the dark cor- 
ners of the land is clear enough for earnest 
Christians. So long as there are places 
without light the light of the gospel of 
Christ must be carried to them. The home 
missionary work of the church is not ended; 
it is only well begun. And because -its 
problems are growing more complicated, 
and many of its new tasks are not so full of 
the promise of immediate results, we must 
trust less to enthusiasm and more to an in- 
telligent and patient continuance in well- 
doing. As the strategic points are occupied 
they must be made centers of illumination 
for the spaces of intervening darkness, until 
the cruelty and shame which now and then 
survive in hidden places shall not be pos- 
sible anywhere. 





OOUNCILS—MUTUAL OR EX PARTE? 
It is sometimes said that an ecclesiastical 
council in our polity is always either mu- 
tual or ex parte. Not so. When a church 
desires light as to duty, or advice as to 
expediency, a council called to express its 
judgment is purely a council. We recall 
one which was convoked by a depressed 
city church which wished advice as to con- 
tinuance, and as to removal to another site 
if continuance should be favored. The re- 
sult secured a strong and influential church. 
We have known a church within which 
were grave troubles to convene a council 
for advice which proved of great service. 
Each of these councils was merely a council. 
The mutual council comes in only when 
two parties, whether friendly or otherwise, 
are concerned in matters of mutual rela- 
tion, Thus a council called by a church 
an pastor to consider a proposed separa- 
tion, whether the proposal is harmonious 
or the reverse, is a mutual council. If an 
aggrieved member of a church and the 
church itself unite in calling a council] upon 
the alleged grievance, the council is mutual. 
The word ‘“‘ mutual’? can apply only when 
there are two parties. 

Can two parties, meaning two groups of 
persons, who are in antagonism within a 
church, call a council? By no means. The 
word ‘‘ party ’’ is used only in the sense of 
a@ person or a body competent to present a 
case. That members are dissatisfied with 
each other gives no right to any of them to 
call acouncil. ‘‘ A church,’ well says Dr. 
Dexter, ‘‘ must always be the party moving 
to call a council,” with two seeming (but 
not rea)) exceptions: one the formation of a 
new church, and the other the ex parte 
council of an aggrieved member, whose 
church refuses to callit. If acouncil should 
be called in which two factions in a church 


is 
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may present their arguments, such “‘ coun- 
cil is not convened in the name of the par- 
ties, but in the name of the church,” says 
the Platform of 1865, page 53; and ‘‘a re- 
fusal on the part of the church to call a 
council . . . at the request of such parties 
does not give any occasion for an ex parte 
council.”’ 

What then can authorize such a demand 
upon a church by any of its members fora 
mutual council as will upon refusal give 
standing to an ex parte council called by 
those members? Here comes in a frequent 
misunderstanding of the word “‘ aggrieved.” 
It is often used as meaning ‘‘ dissatisfied.” 
We have known a deacon, on being dis- 
missed from office, insist that he was ‘“‘ ag- 
grieved,’”’ and look about for a council. 
We have known a person to be “‘ aggrieved”’ 
by the action of the church in admonish- 
ing, instead of excommunicating, a person 
charged with an offense, and to try to ob- 
tain a council on his ‘‘ grievance.’’ The 
simple principle is that no council can be 
demanded unless the case is clearly one in- 
volved in the communion of the churches. 
The word “aggrieved,’’ to give a right toa 
council of churches, must plainly be limited 
to such an act of the church as deprives the 
aggrieved in whole or in part of his stand- 
ing in the church, such that his communion 
with other churches is sundered. Members 
may not like the administration of affairs in 
their church, but they cannot appeal to the 
other churches to supervise that adminis- 
tration. The other churches have no right 
or power to assent to any such request. 
Even when the member’s standing is taken 
away, the other churches can permit them- 
selves to be called in only because that 
member’s communion with them is af- 
fected, and they can act only upon that 
basis, and cannot reverse the church’s ac- 
tion, although they may advise such re- 
versal. 

Even apparent ill-treatment of individ- 
uals, not affecting church standing, cannot 
make a valid claim for a mutual council, 
and therefore cannot give a foundation for 
an ex parte one. Grievances must not be 
understood in any but the legitimate sense. 
If members are grieved, or even harshly 
treated, they can join some other church. 
If the ill-treatment goes so far as to cut 
them off from church membership, or even 
to suspend from church privileges, they 
have an undoubted claim for a council, but 
not otherwise. Our churches cannot man- 
age the internal affairs of any church. If 
those internal affairs make the church scan- 
dalous the other churches can withdraw 
fellowship. That is all. 

Hence we think that when in a recent 
noted case on the Pacific coast, where some 
church members claimed to be ill-treated, an 
ex parte council passed judgment upon the 
matter, that council had no Congregational 
right to exist. The alleged grievance had 
not in the slightest degree affected the 
‘church standing of the aggrieved, and 
therefore had not affected their relation to 
other churches. When that standing was 
afterward cut off, the parties were legally 
‘“‘aggrieved’’ and could have asked for a 
mutual council, which the church was 
bound, on Congregational, moral, honorable 
and Christian principles to grant. If the 
printed statement of the proceedings in 
excommunication is correct, the brethren 
of the Pacific would have had a heavy load 
to carry if the church in question should 
have refused to deny to those aggrieved 
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brethren the mutual council which they 
had a right to ask, 





THE SILENT YEARS. 

Many will be thinking next Sunday of the 
years which Jesus spent in his quiet home 
at Nazareth. In contrast with the period 
of his active ministry we ca)l them the 
silent years, since only a scanty record of 
them has come down to us and, so far as 
his own utterances go, we have absolutely 
nothing save that one pregnant sentence 
spoken to his mother at the Passover. We 


*sometimes wish that from his baby lips or 


from his boyish prattle some saying had 
been caught and handed down to us. So, 


‘ too, we should have been glad if any authen- 


tic word of his youth and early manhood 
had survived through the centuries. But 
God ordered otherwise, and in this absence 
of recorded utterances as well as in the 
great gaps in the gospel history we may 
well believe that some good purpose has 
been served. 

Meanwhile Christian imagination, seizing 
upon vague hints here and there, has done 
its best to objectify those early years. 
What the painters have achieved is dis- 
closed to a certain extent in the illustrated 
article on the Childhood of Jesus, which 
we publish this week. The blessed babe 
with his parents and his mates, the grow- 
ing boy surrounded by the doctors, the holy 
child in all his innocency and beauty are 
pictured as master hands have portrayed 
him. - It is good to think that for eighteen 
hundred years he has been the inspiration 
of the noblest art, and that those who wield 
the brush today, like their brothers of medi- 
eval and ancient times, can find no subject 
more congenial to their mind, more worthy 
of their toil than the child Jesus. 

And for us who have no power wherewith 
to make canvas speak, there remains, never- 
theless, the opportunity to reflect upon the 
meaning of those silent years, to give wings 
to our fancy and let it reconstruct as far as 
possible the childhood and the youth of our 
blessed Lord. Years of natural, wholesome 
growth they must have been, years of an 
ever-deepening knowledge of himself and of 
his Heavenly Father, years of happy inter- 
course with his earthly father and his 
mother, his brothers and his sisters. Silent 
years we call them, but without them the 
Son ef God could not have become perfected 
for his lifework. Silent years, indeed, but 
it is a silence eloquent in what it tells us of 
the part which long years of waiting and 
the dull routine of daily duty have in the 
development of a human soul. 


AN ANNIVERSARY SUGGESTION. 

It is just two hundred and seventy-five 
years at present since the Pilgrims in Ley- 
den were busy in deciding whether they 
should emigrate again and, if so, whither. 
The two hundred and seventy-fifth anni- 
versaries of all the successive events in 
their momentous history up to the time of 
their landing at Plymouth in New England 
and beginning to build their earliest hab- 
itations will occur during the remainder of 
this year. 

In 1870, at the suggestion of the then 
editor of The Congregationalist, Dr. Henry 
M. Dexter, the fifth jubilee of American 
Congregationalism was celebrated with con- 
siderable zeal. Large and enthusiastic gath- 
erings were held in Chicago, on April 27, 
and in Boston on Dec. 21. All Congrega- 
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tional pastors were invited to preach, and 
most of them did preach, at least once or 
twice during the year on the distinctive 
principles of Congregationalism. A con- 
siderable amount of money was raised for 
the payment of church debts and other 
important denominational objects. Memo- 
rial medals in Jarge numbers were distrib- 
uted in the Sunday schools, and Congrega- 
tionalism.throughout the United States re- 
ceived a real and helpful impulse. 

A jubilee anniversary, i. e., a fiftieth, 
naturally receives more attention than any 
which occur during the passage of the half- 
century. Yet there is a certain propriety 
and a measure of value in pausing, when 
the quarter-century has passed, to look 
backward and forward thankfully, and the 
twenty-five years since 1870 have been 
marked by so great a development of 
American Congregationalism that some 
notice deserves to be given to the close 
of the period. 

Moreover, it will be twenty-five years 
next Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 21, since the 
formal steps were taken for the organiza- 
tion of the National Council of Congrega- 
tional churches of the United States. 

Fortunately the National Council is to 
meet again in October next and we venture 
to suggest to its Provisional Committee 
that matters be arranged so that at least 
one of its more important sessions may be 
inspired by the anniversary spirit and may 
be devoted to exercises appropriate to such 
an occasion. Weare glad to add, as we go 
to press, that the American Congregational 
Association at its annual meeting on June 3 
made the same suggestion to the Provisional 
Committee in a formal request. We are 
confident that an edifying and highly enjoy- 
able meeting might be held and one which 
would accomplish useful results of more 
than one kind. 


THE TRAMP PROBLEM. 


The tramp has become one of the most 
conspicuous and significant blemishes upon 
the surface of modern civilization. He isa 
nuisance everywhere. He also is frequently 
a cause of heavy expense, and sometimes of 
annoyance and even fear. In many country 
neighborhoods the tramp is fed, lodged and 
humored simply because people are afraid 
of him. The cost of the various wayfarer’s 
lodges, refuges, etc., of which nearly every 
town now has one for the benefit of the 
tramps, and of the food and fuel used in 
them, must amount to many thousands of 
dollars a year. 

A sharp distinction should be made be- 
tween tramps and honest wayfarers. In 
current discussions about the unemployed 
much attention is devoted to tramps. But 
although all tramps are to be classed among 
the unemployed, many of the unemployed 
are by no means tramps, even when they go 

‘ from place to place on foot seeking work. 
The tramp is one who will not work stead- 
ily, if at all, and who begs or steals his 
way through the country, a dirty, shiftless, 
dangerous loafer, a bully when he cannot 
otherwise persuade people to feed or shelter 
him, and often responsible for fires, thefts 
and assaults. Such vagabonds need resolute 
treatment, especially as they have become 
dangerously numerous and reckless, 

We believe, however, that the tramp prob- 
lem may be solved easily. If every town 
were to establish a tramp’s house, under 
the charge of a properly qualified and well 
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armed man or force of men, and were to 
inflict fines for all aiding of tramps except 
at this house, and were to insist that every 
tramp receiving food or lodging there 
should make ample payment by hard phys- 
ical labor, and if the tramp’s refusal to 
work—as well as any attempted theft or 
violence by him within the town limits— 
were punished promptly and thoroughly at 
the whipping: post under humane but effect- 
ive regulations, the tramps would disappear 
in a very few months. This remedy would 
cost considerable in some localities for the 
short time during which it would be neces- 
sary. Butit would pay in the end. 


WHAT IS REAL SABBATH-KEEPING? 


As to this, as to everything else, it is safe 
for the Christian to look to Jesus Christ 
for suggestion. And if his example and 
teaching be studied they will be found to 
have been more boldly defiant of current 
religious opinion upon this subject than 
upon almost any other. Perhaps this was 
because the fetters of bigotry and custom 
had been fastened upon the Jewish people 
with special tightness in relation to the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, so that a protest 
in word and act from him was the more 
needful. 

Merely to defy public opinion, however, 
is not to follow the lead of Jesus. But he 
did teach and practice the right of private 
judgment and so should his followers. The 
keynote of his teaching is found in his 
words, ‘‘ The Sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath.’’ Whatever helps 
to make me or my neighbor or my more re- 
mote fellowman better or happier is not 
inharmonious with Christ’s ideas of the 
Sabbath proprieties, 

Those who devote the day wholly to 
pleasure, as so many are doing at present, 
or even wholly to rest, make a grave mistake. 
God has set apart the Sabbath in a large de- 
gree and a special sense for worship, for 
study and meditation on holy things, for 
united as well as private prayer and praise, 
for Christian intercourse and holy deeds. 
It hurts a soul never to worship thus. 

But God means the day to be also one of 
real and refreshing rest. How this may be 
sought and enjoyed is one of the vexed 
questions. The only safe answer to it is to 
try to keep the heart warm with love for 
Jesus Christ and to regulate conduct on the 
Sabbath as you think he would in your 
place. Aud as for others, let them decide 
for themselves, and do not blame them if 
their conclusions do not coincide with your 
own. A Christlike and Christ-rewarded 
Sabbath-keeping never involves or allows 
dictation. 





——— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Memorial Day. 

Some facts can be cited to show that the 
observation of the day in a proper manner 
was more general than hitherto. Other 
facts could be set forth indicating a real or 
seeming disregard of the spirit of the day, 
and the guilty are not only the lovers of 
amusement and the dissipated but the re- 
formers and the moral. If a day is set 
apart for rest, for rendering homage to 
dead and living heroes, it would seem fit- 
ting that clergymen, penologists, charity 
experts, municipal reformers should not 
meet on that day to discuss technical ques- 
tions. 

Nature certainly did all she could to make 
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the day glorious. The cool breezes, the 
clear sky and the luxuriant fresh foliage 
made it a joy to be out of doors, In 
Chicago, as our correspondent describes on 
page 875, the Blue and the Gray frater- 
nized in a way that makes General Grant’s 
treatment of General Lee at Appomattox 
seem symbolical and prophetic. In Boston 
General Miles of the United States Army 
showed that his love of peace and his wis- 
dom are as conspicuous as his skill as a 
warrior and his force of will when facing 
and suppressing an Illinois mob. At 
Harvard University Judge Oliver Wendell 
Holmes gave the formal address to a body 
of reverent graduates, undergraduates and 
G. A. R. veterans gathered in Memorial 
Hall to do honor to Harvard’s immortal 
dead. Judge Holmes exalted severe ath- 
letic contests and war to a degree that will 
make him ineligible for membership in any 
Peace Society. In Cincinnati the grave of the 
great war secretary, Salmon P. Chase, was 
sought out and marked for the first time 
with a suitable monument, the gift of a few 
liberal, loyal gentlemen of Massachusetts. 
In New York city the school children, the 
public and the professional soldiers joined 
as they never have before in recognition of 
the day. Governor Morton came down 
from Albany to review the procession, and 
Governor McKinley of Ohio, standing by 
the warrior’s grave on Riverside Drive, 
eulogized General Grant. 


Municipal Reform. 

The third national conference of munic- 
ipal reformers gathered in Cleveland, 0O., 
last week. It was a meeting for diagnosis, 
not one for prescription. The mayors and 
leading citizens of many representative 
cities described the situation as they find it 
in their respective communities. Most ef 
them were able to report aroused public 
interest; some of them could chronicle de- 
cided improvement; others, like New York’s 
representative, Hon. J. C. Carter, had to 
tell of gains and relapses; while a few, like 
Mr. Bonaparte of Baltimore, had to report 
degeneration. Some told of defective laws 
that were producing better results than 
might be expected, because administered 
by reputable, capable officials; others told 
of admirable laws that were disappointing 
in their results because of disreputable 
and incapable officials. The convention ad- 
journed without passing any resolutions or 
prescribing any panacea, but as we read the 
reports we gather that most of those pres- 
ent would agree upon two principles, viz.: 
(1) honest, capable officials are of more im- 
portance than a theoretically perfect charter; 
(2) perennial legislative tinkering with city 
government is no longer to be encouraged 
or endured. 

Of the many papers read at the conven- 
tion we venture to assert that none gave so 
much encouragement or chronicled so much 
of concrete progress as did the paper pre- 
pared by Secretary J. W. Baer of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, in which he 
marshaled the facts bearing upon the victo- 
ries for municipal law and order through- 
out the nation which have been won either 
through the initiative or hearty support of 
the youth who rally under the flag of the 
Y.P.S.C. E. Itis a superb, inspiring rec- 
ord, pregnant with hope for the nation and 
full of assurance for those who wish to see 
the Y. P. S. C. E. keep sane and virile. 

The legislature of Massachusetts has done 
two important things during the past week 
bearing on better municipal government. 
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It has sustained Governor Greenhalge in 
his vetoes of the bills affecting Holyoke and 
Woburn, which proposed to turn over the 
administration of vital functions of - local 
government to commissions deriving au- 
thority from the State. Governor Green- 
halge by his vetoes and the legislature by 
this wise concurrence have, it is hoped, put 
an end to a dangerous drift toward the 
abolition of local government in the old com- 
monwealth. That the same legislature the 
same week also has legislated so as to give 
Boston practically a new city charter does not 
make it fair to charge it with inconsistency. 
The relations between the capital and me- 
tropolis of a State and the State are such 
that the State legislature must at times 
legislate for the corporation which is its 
creation. Moreover, the new legislation rep- 
resents, in the main, the views of the best 
students of municipal government in the 
community, and now that it is secured they 
will insist upon its having a thorough, pro- 
longed trial before there is any attempt 
to change. When it is remembered that 
it is a Republican legislature and governor 
who have made it possible for the future 
mayors of a usually Democratic city to gov- 
ern two years instead of one year; to ap- 
point unreservedly the new heads (one in- 
stead of three as of yore) of the dgpartments 
of public institutions, fire and water; and who 
have otherwise centralized power and author- 
ity in one man, the significance of the event 
is better understood. The reconstruction 
of the administrative departments giving 
authority to one man instead of to three 
will enable reforms to be wrought more 
quickly, responsibility to be placed accu- 
rately and harmony of action secured in 
what will virtually be the mayor’s cabinet. 
The Board of Aldermen cannot nullify the 
mayor’s policy or profit as much by patron- 
age, because deprived of confirming power, 
so far as it effects heads of departments. 
For securing this radical reform legislation 
credit is due to the Municipal League and 
to Mayor Curtis, who will now have an 
opportunity to execute the policy to which 
he is pledged. 

Reformation in New York. 

New York city is the scene of some 
strange transformations and spectacles in 
these days. The streets are clean even in 
the slum districts, The official reeommenda- 
tions respecting the paving of new streets 
for the coming year assign most of the 
money to the construction of asphalt pave- 
ments in the tenement districts. A woman 
is serving as private secretary to Colonel 
Waring—for nothing. Being ineligible to 
draw a salary, and not needing it, she is 
willing to do the work for the work’s sake. 
Mr. Byrnes no longer is chief of police, and 
every man on the force, from the acting 
chief down to the humbiest roundsman, 
has been given to understand that his ten- 
ure and promotion depend on merit. The 
detectives have been told that the Byrnes 
theory—use criminals and criminality to 
detect criminals—will not pass muster in 
the future. In short, New York is toning 
up, thanks to Dr. Parkhurst, Theodore 
Roosevelt and men of their stamp. 

Judicial Decisions. 

The National Supreme Court in its de- 
cision denying the appeal of Mr. Debs has 
enunciated the principle of Federal domi- 
nance in a way that would have startled the 
Federalists of the past, not to mention Dem- 
ocrats, and yet it is the unanimous decree 
of a court four of whose members are Dem- 
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ocrats, and it backs up what some consider 
the most significant act of a Democratic ad- 
ministration, Mr. Debs will have entered 
upon his jail life ere this is read. His vale- 
dictory to the American people has not 
changed the people’s opinion of the substan- 
tial justice of the punishment awarded, al- 
though there is reason to differ about the 
wisdom of the method employed in bringing 
it about. The Supreme Court’s decision 
affirming the constitutionality of the Geary 
Chinese Exclusion Law is important for its 
reiteration of the right of the nation to ex- 
clude aliens of all kinds, even though the 
alien may have previously acquired what 
the Court calls ‘‘a commercial! domicile.” 
The Court declares: 

While he lawfully remains here he is en- 
titled to the benefit of the guarantee of life, 
liberty and property, secured by the constitu- 
tion to all persons, of whatever race, within 
the jurisdiction of the United States. His 
ae rights when he is in this country and 
1is property here during his absence are as 
fully protected by the supreme law of the 
land as if he were a native or naturalized citi- 
zen of the United States. But when be is 
voluntarily absent from the country, beyond 
its jurisdiction, he, being an alien, cannot re- 
enter the United States in violation of the will 
of the Gover’ ment as expressed in enact- 
ments of the lawmaking power. 

The Court’s denial of leave to file an 
application for a writ of habeas corpus for 
the lottery agent recently arrested in New 
Orleans is a rebuff to the lottery forces, and 
compels their agent to remain in jail while 
the question of the constitutionality of the 
most recent anti-lottery legislation is being 
tested. 

The World of Politics. 

Secretary Gresham’s subordinates, the 
members of the diplomatic corps in Wash- 
ington, his former comrades in the Federal 
Army, and men of affairs of all parties have 
united since his death in paying the tribute 
of affection and respect for a character and 
personality peculiarly guileless, lovable, 
brave and clean, His funeral was that of a 
true soldier. Ilis real character and his rec- 
ord as a diplomatist yet have to be under- 
stood by the people, but eminent men who 
knew bim and his work in the Department 
of State compare him with the greatest of 
our Secretaries of State, and are content to 
let the future justify their estimate. 

Senator Sherman and ex-Senator Edmunds 
of Vermont have done much to stiffen the 
backbone of the opponents of the free coin- 
age of silver by their speeches, the former 
addressing the Ohio Republican State Con- 
vention, the latter a mass meeting of Phila- 
delphia business men. The resolutions 
passed by the Ohio Republican Convention, 
the refusal of the Colorado Republican 
League to put silver before party, the re- 
fusal of the Kansas Democratic State Com- 
mittee to indorse the free coinage of silver 
idea are facts which do not give much com- 
fort to the silverites. On the other hand, 
ex-Speaker Crisp of the House of Represent- 
atives has come out unequivocally in favor 
of free coinage. Of 116 members of the 
next Congress fifty-five have telegraphed to 
the New York World that they are for free 
coinage, forty-four for bimetallism and only 
seventeen for a single gold standard. That 
the Illinois Democratic State Convention 
will declare for free silver coinage seems a 
foregove conclusion. 

The formal nomination of Mr. McKinley 
for President by Senator Sherman and the 
Ohio Republican Convention gives Mr. Mc- 
Kinley that much start and prestige, but it 
is accompanied by the emergence of ex- 
Governor Foraker as a candidate for the 
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United States Senate, and the nomination 
of men for State offices who are friends 
of Mr. Foraker. The Standard, Boston's 
A. P. A. paper, asserts that Mr. Bushnell, 
the Republican candidate for governor, was 
chosen because of his sympathy for the 
principles of that order. 
Public Office—Not a System of Bounty or Reward. 
Governor Greenhalge of Massachusetts is 
the first Republican public official who has 
had courage enough to ignore the effect 
upon his political future which a direct 
challenge of the ‘‘ soldier vote’’ may have. 
He had already incurred the displeasure of 
the A. P. A. for his recognition of the fact 
that Roman Catholics are men and citizens, 
He had already incurred the dislike of some 
of the Republican bosses for his vetoes of 
the police commission and salary grab bills, 
and now he ventures to veto a bill handing 
over public office to military and naval vet- 
erans per se. His reason for this brave act 
may be summed up in this extract from his 
veto: 


It is the duty, and should be the aim, of 
every magistrate to secure to the common- 
wealth as perfect a public service as can be 
obtained; and if the administration of the 

ublic service is confused by efforts to turn it 
nto a system of bounty or reward, instead of 
qualification and merit, such a duty is made 
impossible of performance and such a lauda- 
ble aim is defeated. 


Should the legislature over-ride this veto, 
it will do it because it fears a class of voters 
more than it cares for the true principles of 
government administration. Yielding to 
none in our respect for the real veteran of 
the Civil War, we welcome the advent of an- 
other man in public life who is not disposed 
to consider his own or his party’s interest 
before he thinks of the welfare of the State. 
The Lynching Epidemic. 

The Grand Jury of Vermillion County, 
Ill., has examined over 100 witnesses, most 
of whom freely admitted that they were 
present and mingled freely with the Dan- 
ville lynchers, but none of the witnesses 
would testify positively that they recog- 
nized any of the lynchers. As a result the 
Grand Jury has adjourned without indict- 
ing asingle man. To put it somewhat dif- 
ferently, law and order have broken down 
in Vermillion County and its leading citi- 
zens perjure themselves in order to shield 
the lawless. 

During the week Maryland and Ohio each 
have seen mob law executed upon a man 
alleged to be guilty of dastardly crime. Will 
Ohio be as supine as Illinois bids fair to be? 
Judging by the resolutions passed at the 
last meeting of the Ohio Congregational As- 
sociation, sentiment in Ohio has begun to 
crystallize. The resolutions express a rec- 
ognition of the fact that churches have an 
influence and responsibility for develop- 
ing right sentiment; they call especially 
upon churches in the South to act; they re- 
quest the next National Council to memori- 
alize kindred ecclesiastical organizations 
upon the subject and thus aid in forming 
right sentiment. These resolutions should 
have the careful consideration of the coun- 
cil. 

Happenings in Europe. 

The Liberal Unionist victories in England 
continue, and are too depressing for any 
such fact as Lord Rosebery’s second win- 
ning of the Derby to offset. The only strong 
note that comes from the Liberal ranks is 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s reitera- 
tion of Great Britain’s determination to ad- 
here to the gold standard. 

The French ministry, after formally ac- 
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cepting and preparing for participation in 
the approaching naval celebration at Kiel, 
are being subjected to such rabid criticism 
by the national legislature and the popu- 
lace, and war passions have been aroused to 
such a degree in Germany and France that 
that forthcoming gathering of representa- 
tives of all nations may not after all see a 
seeming, if not real, reconciliation between 
the French and Germans. Our fleet of 
cruisers en route for Kiel was at Southamp- 
ton last week, challenging and winning ad- 
miration, The Italian elections, while in- 
suring Premier Crispi’s supremacy, also 
have carried into office not a few of his most 
determined foes. The Porte is procrastinat- 
ing and deferring its answer to the proposi- 
tion of the Powers respecting the future 
government of Armenia, but Sir Phillip Cur- 
rie, the British minister at Constaatinople, 
has given the sultan to understand that the 
era of fooling is past. Nor is the sultan’s 
ease of mind increased by the outbreak of 
Bedouin assassins at Jeddah, Arabia, in 
which the British consul was dangerously 
wounded, the British vice-consul killed and 
the French and Russian consuls wounded. 
The outrage occurred on territory which is 
under the Turkish flag, and disclaimers of 
lack of authority will not stop the warships 
sent down the Red Sea immediately to carry 
resolute British investigators. 
NOTES. 

Driven from New Jersey, hampered and 
uncomfortable in New York, the race track 
gamblers, poolroom proprietors and devotees 
of horse racing seek to find rest in Connecti- 
cut and are rejoicing that the Senate of the 
legislature of that State, by a vote of twelve 
to seven, has conferred local option on every 
township and municipality in the State, by 
which the authorities—not the people—can 
license a race track for twelve days during 
the season, with the privilege of selling pools 
or carrying on other kinds of betting. The 
public is informed that ‘“‘a decided majority 
of the lower house favor the bill,’ and that 
Governor Coffin will sign it, “if only to get 
rid of a troublesome question.” Unless we 
greatly misjudge Governor Coffin, he is not 
that sort of aman. This is a chance for Con- 
necticut to announce which she cares most 
for, manhood or horse flesh. Breeders of 
horses should not have more weight with 
legislators than educators, clergymen and 
parents. 

The Florida Legislature not only has shut 
out prize fighters, but made it impossible for 
the Honduras Lottery to use Tampa as a base 
of operations. 

The wreck of the Pacific mail steamer 
Colima off the coast of Mexico at noon on the 
27th has been the horror of the week. Dan- 
gerously overloaded with lumber on its deck, 
it met a hurricane and foundered. Reports 
differ as to the number of saved and lost; the 
proportion, however, will not vary much from 
thirty survivors and 184 drowned. 


IN BRIEF. 


Too busy are you to do this or that thing for 
God or man? “ Who ever found time for any- 
thing?’’ asked Dr. Dale once. ‘‘ You have to 
make it.” 








How refreshing to have a meeting charac- 
terized, as our reporter says the recent national 
gathering of charity workers was, by a notice- 
able absence of schemes and theories! 





In a recent sermon Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker 
expressed the wish that Dr. Stalker, ‘‘ with 
his picturesque and facile pen,” should make 
a study of “ the child-Jesus, the boy-Jesus, the 
man-Jesus.” All of Dr. Stalker’s many 
American admirers can echo that wish. 
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By a decision of the Supreme Court of Con- 
necticut reversing the decision of lower courts 
the litigation over the estate of Daniel Hand 
is prolonged, and as a consequence the A. M.A. 
is debarred for a still longer period from the 
receipt and use of his generous bequest to 
that society. 





In our article last week entitled The Truth 
About Sandwich Island Missionaries we made 
Mr. Gulick say, in the last paragraph, the 
“ Hawaiian [sland missionaries gave the first 
money that was ever contributed for building 
a Protestant church in Japan,” etc. Instead 
of ‘‘ missionaries ”’ it should read “‘ the inhabi- 
tants of the islands.”’ 


The daily paper which in its announcement 
of anniversaries classified the Cremation So- 
ciety under.the head ‘ Congregationalists”’ 
marked off a narrower constituency than the 
supporters of that organization desire. Con- 
gregationalists are disposed to be tolerant of 
a wise movement in that direction, but do not 
care to be its only sponsors. 





It is pleasant to learn that our recent arti- 
cles on Some Investments for Unused Capital 
caught the attention of some young menin a 
Pittsburg Presbyterian church and led them, 
after the General Assembly had adjourned, to 
gather up what remained of the literature 
sent from various sources as sample copies 
and mail it to home missionaries in the West. 





In declining his call to New York Dr, 
Moxom has not only shown his superiority to 
alluring financial considerations, but has, we 
believe, correctly estimated the comparative 
opportunities of usefulness and influence. At 
any rate, his many friends in this State are 
pleased that he finds the Congregational har- 
ness congenial and is ready to continue to 
work therein. 





As the Sunday Occupations this week and 
next are distinctively missionary in character, 
it is suggested that loyal Congregationalists 
may appropriately connect with the teaching 
some definite instruction regarding the C. H. 
M.S., which is meeting in Saratoga this week. 
Application to the Bible House in New York 
will secure interesting literature about the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Home Missionary Army. 





Retail dealers of cigarettes in West Virginia 
now have to pay a tax of $500 per year in 
order to deal legally in the weed. None have 
complied with the law; there is a blessed 
famine, and the inveterate smokers have to 
send to Ohio and Pennsylvania for their sup- 
ply. Barber shops in all parts of New York 
State, excepting Saratoga and New York city, 
must be closed on Sunday now. Why the 
exemption ? 





At a recent ordaining council in Michigan 
it was discovered that the moderater was 
born in Scotland, the candidate in England, 
the brother who made the ordaining prayer in 
England, the right hand was given by one 
who was born in Canada, the scribe was born 
in Canada and the other ministerial members 
were born in Siam, Canada and Denmark. 
Talk about Congregationalism not being 
adapted to all climes and classes! 


That is a bright idea of Dr. John Hall in 
connection with the movement among Pres- 
byterians to raise $1,000,000 as a reunion memo- 
rial fund. He suggests that Christian men 
who are unexpectedly having returned to 
them income tax money, which they had 
planned to do without this year, turn that 
amount over to their respective churches to 
be used in aiding the hard-pressed missionary 
societies. 





Eighteen clergymen of the future stepped 
out on the ball field last Thursday and wres- 
tled with the mysteries of the New Theology 
*‘out-curve ’ and the intricacies of the Broad 
Church “in shoot.’”” The Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary nine made thirty-five runs and 
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the Cambridge Episcopal Divinity School 
scored but five runs. Dean Hodges should 
emulate the example of other eminent educa- 
tors and engage the professional services of a 
Stagg or some one of like caliber. Note, too, 
the Scriptural proportion of the Andoverian 
victory. 





An interesting reunion for commemorative 
purposes took place at Flushing, N. Y., last 
week when the Orthodox and Hicksite 
Friends met to celebrate the two hundredth 
anniversary of the establishment of the New 
York Yearly Meeting. This is, we believe, 
the first time that the two branches have met 
for any purpose since 1828, when the division 
took place. It is not, apparently, a step 
toward reunion, which the divergent opinions 
in regard to the divinity of Christ would make 
difficult, but a friendly commemoration of a 
common history before the break. 





They say that Dr. D. K. Pearsons is going 
to give away a good deal more money to 
educational institutions before he dies. It was 
Mount Holyoke last week ; what school it will 
be this week and next none can tell, though we 
know more than one college president whose 
mouth is watering. There are hardly half a 
dozen men in the country who in their life- 
time have given away as much as Dr. Pear- 
sons. His gifts to eight Western institutions 
aggregate $2,000,000. The Mount Holyoke 
gift is his first to any Eastern institution and 
may be due in part to the fact that years ago 
he lived in the vicinity of the college. 





That the new Massachusetts Board of Minis- 
terial Supply has done something besides re- 
ceive callers and write letters is proved by 
Dr. Rice’s statement that fully one-half of the 
settlements that have taken place in the State 
during the last few months have been brought 
about largely through its instrumentality. 
Churches which have not yet become con- 
tributors to this useful organization should 
realize how much it is doing towards bringing 
churchless pastors and pastorless churches to- 
gether. In so doing it is rendering a great 
service to the entire denomination, which 
therefore owes it adequate support. 





We recently exposed the falsity of the 
charge that the national Supreme Court sat 
informally on Sundays and prepared its deci- 
sions. President Cleveland recently spent a 
Saturday in Virginia fishing. The secular 
press reported the event with scare headlines, 
‘* Fished on Sunday.’’ The Methodist pastor 
of Leesburg, Va., says: 

The charge made against President Cleve- 
land, of fishing on Sunday in Loudoun County, 
is false to the core. He came to Leesburg early 
Saturday morning, and left Saturday evening. 
There was nothing to censure in the conduct 
of the President, and much to commend. 





Rev. Dr. Arthur Little, in his talk to the 
Unitarian Temperance Society last week, 
uttered frankly what has been lying in the 
minds of many when he said: 


I can tell you one reason that the temper- 
ance cause does not appeal to young men. 
When a man, foremost in this country and 
across the ocean for bis brilliancy, his attain- 
ments and his good fellowship, things that 
young men admire and strive to emulate—I 
mean Chauncey Depew—gives a dinner to all 
the candidates for the presidency that he can 
find outside of the woods, and after dinner 
the party adjourns to the library, where cigars 
and wine are passed around, it works for 
evil. Ido not mean to criticise Mr. Depew’s 
personal right to give a dinner in his own 
house in bis own way, or to serve his guests 
with what he thinks proper, but when the 
news goes out that these prominent men are 
dined and wined in this way, the influence 
upon the young men of the land who make 
them their heroes is not for good. It would 
be well if men in prominent positions would 
feel it their duty, like the clergy, to set exam- 
ples for the world. 





To the frequent inquiry when our Oriental 
tourists are to return we are able now to give 
a definite answer, so far at least as Dr. ani 
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Mrs. Dunning and some other members of the 
party are concerned. A letter from him dated 
at Beyrout was received this week Monday 
morning, in which he states that passage has 
been taken on the steamer Columbia of the 
Hamburg-American live, sailing from South- 
ampton June 27. The party expects to reach 
London June 15, and it is quite likely that 
some of its members will make a shorter stay 
thereabouts than Dr. Dunning and will pre- 
cede him in crossing the Atlantic. The recep- 
tion at Beyrout, after a delightful journey 
overland, was both cordial and picturesque, 
President Bliss and other of the professors in 
the Syrian Protestant College, as well as the 
American consul, Mr. Gibson, riding out sev- 
eral miles to meet the party and to escort it 
into the city, American flags being much in 
evidence. This was preliminary to receptions, 
drives and many other social courtesies. 





How differently history might have been 
written if ex-President Julius Hawley Seelye 
and Prof. E. D. Morris had gone to California 
as missionaries of: the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society. They planned to do this 
when they graduated from Auburn Theologi- 
cal Seminary and Mr. Morris went on to New 
York to consult the senior secretary. He re- 
plied, so says Professor Morris, that “‘ the so- 
ciety had shortly before sent two missionaries 
to the coast, and had found that the cost of 
support in each case amounted to near $5,000 
in gold; and in view of this uncertainty as to 
the future of California, it would not, in his 
judgment, be prudent at present to commis- 
sion any more laborers for that field.’’ Pro- 
fessor Morris also says that if the class of 1852 
when it left Auburn Seminary had “ ventured 
to choose out of a class somewhat remarkable 
for the proportion of really able men in it 
one whom the church would delight above 
all to honor, he [J. H. Seelye] would have 
been the universal choice. His large and 
grand career was easily foreshadowed in what 
we then saw and knew bim to be.” 





We have the circular of a proposed Pan- 
American Congress of Religion and Educa- 
tion, to be held at Toronto, July 18-25. It is 
expected to be composed of ‘ representative 
laymen and clergymen from every country, 
province and State of North and South Amei- 
ica,” and delegates “from all county and 
State governments, as well as churches, edu- 
cational and charitable institutions.’ It will 
have literary, educational, philanthropic, 
woman’s, denominational, and young people’s 
sections, and it will discuss the usual sort of 
current problems. We have no desire to 
throw cold water upon the scheme, but we see 
no need of it nor any important object to be 
possibly accomplished by it which is not being 
promoted efficiently already by one or more 
of the many summer schools annually held, 
the deliberations of which are published far 
and wide. It is notlikely to be Pan-American 
in any comprehensive sense. Its sponsors 
state that it is to differ from the Parliament 
of Religions at Chicago in that it will promote 
practical religious union for human redemp- 
fion instead of merely setting forth the specu- 
lative “iferences of various creeds. We do 
a fair statement of the ob- 


not accept this as ‘ si 
ject and work of the P2rliament of Religions, 


even in a condensed form: But, however that 


be, we doubt if the need of -&PY continental _ 


assemblage of this kind is yet suniciently evi- 
dent to justify it. The tendency to get to- 
gether and talk is running to extremes of late 
and begins to need checking rather than stim- 
ulating. 





The English Presbyterians have decided to 
move their theological schoo] from London to 
Cambridge. The change cannot be made for 
several years, but that this decision has been 
attained and cheerfully accepted by the uni- 
versity is very significant. ‘‘Ian Maclaren” 
was one of the most influential advocates of 
the change. The debate in the synod was 
long and able and called out many suggestive 
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statements and arguments respecting the rel- 
ative value of city and university town as the 
environment. Perhaps Principal Dyke’s as- 
sertion 


that when the state church went to pieces, 
as it must do at no distant date, and new com- 
binations wculd be possible and necessary 
amongst English Christians, the Presbyterian 
Church would be able to deliver its message 
to Englishmen more effectively from a univer- 
sity center like Cambridge than from London, 
which was largely peopled by foreigners who 
influenced very little the general current of 
English life 


was as significant as anything said, but it 
was a statement flatly disputed by Rev. Alex. 
Jeffrey, who said: 


The metropolis was the heart, not only of 
England but of the empire, and influences 
which proceeded from London were bound in 
the long run to affect the world. They lived 
today in a “new” England, upon which the 
older universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
had only a very small and steadily diminish- 
ing influence. Cambridge was fitly described 
in the literature of the day as ‘‘the home of 
dead languages and of undying prejudices,” 
of ‘lost causes and forgotten faiths.” 


The record of Mansfield College at Oxford 
would seem to show where the truth of the 


matter lies. 
—  — 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Joseph Cook in Chicago. 

If some of the secular papers are less ap- 
preciative than they ought to be of Mr. 
Cook he does not fail to receive due recog- 
nition in religious circles, where he is most 
at home and with which he is most in sym- 
pathy. A temperance lecture given in the 
Union Park Church Friday evening, May 
24, revealed the secret of rumsellers’ dislike 
and possibly suggests why those who are 
not ready to take his extreme ground in 
dealing with the temperance question are 
not quite just in their criticisms. For 
nearly two hours Mr. Cook held the unflag- 
ging attention of his audience. At the close 
of the lecture there could be no doubt as to 
Mr. Cook’s opinions, and hardly less as to 
what the views of al] Christians should be. 
That total abstinence is the only safe course 
for us individually to follow was made evi- 
dent. While it is not certain that all who 
heard him were convinced that high license 
is a crime, involving all who vote for it in 
guilt, none would hesitate to admit that he 
made a strong argument for his position. 
Sunday morning Mr. Cook preached a strong 
sermon in the Union Park Church on the 
work of the Holy Spirit. In the evening he 
spoke in the First Presbyterian Church for 
Dr. Barrows under the auspices of the Civic 
Federation. As these were the last public 
appearances of Mr. Cook in Chicago before 
leaving the country for a tour around the 
world, very many were anxious to hear him 
and express to him their sense of personal 
obligation for the great service he has ren- 
dered the cause of morals and religion, and 
their hope that his journey may be felici- 
tous and his return the beginning of even 
richer and better service than any which 
he has yet been able to give. 


Dr. Barrows and the University Lectureship. 
The lecture given by this distinguished 
divine last Sunday afternoon, in the course 
before the university on Comparative Re- 
ligion, was on Jesus of Nazareth as the 
Universal Man. It was in every way worthy 
its author and the occasion which called it 
forth. It might well be published apart 
from the other lectures in the course as 
deserving a place by the side of Dr. Bush- 
nell’s famous chapter on the Unique Char- 
acter of Jesus, as forbidding his possible 
classification among men. The choice of 
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Dr. Barrows as the first incumbent of this 
university lectureship was a fortunate one, 
although the high standard which he has 
set will render it difficult for his succes- 
sors to satisfy either themselves or their 
audiences. Equally fortunate is it for the 
missionary cause that he is to repeat in 
substance these lectures in India, That he 
will be warmly welcomed by the missiona- 
ries themselves is already assured. 

Honor to Whom Honor Is Due. 

Thus may we introduce the editor and 
proprietor of The Standard, the organ of 
the Baptists of the Northwest, Dr. J. A. 
Smith and Mr. Edward Goodman, to the 
readers of The Congregationalist, whose edi- 
tors and proprietors are not less hearty 
than those of other religious papers in con- 
gratulating them upon their long and highly 
successful career. For forty years and 
more Dr. Smith and Mr. Goodman have 
labored together. They have received no 
subsidies either from the denomination or 
from wealthy capitalists. They have made 
the paper what itis by their own abilities. 
What it has done for the Baptists of this 
region, the luncheon given in their honor 
indicates. It had long been felt, that in 
some way the managers of The Standard 
should be permitted to know in what high 
estimation they stand in the minds of their 
fellow-workers. So the leading ministers 
and laymen of the city invited them to a 
feast at The Leland, Thursday evening, 
May 23, and told them, through such speak- 
ers as Dr. Henson, Judge Kohlsat, Dr. 
Goodspeed and President Harper, what 
Baptists think of them. They were per- 
mitted also to learn through Editor Gray of 
The Interior and Dr. Arthur Edwards of the 
Northwestern Advocate what the outside re- 
ligious world thinks of them. That the 
modesty of Dr. Smith and Mr. Goodman 
was put to a severe test is only what any 
one might have anticipated. Thus Dr. 
Ilenson ascribes his success in the First 
Church to the influence The Standard has 
had on his congregation. Dr. Goodspeed 
in speaking for the theological seminary 
and President Harper for the university 
were frank enough to say that but for the 
service rendered by the paper they could 
not have raised the money which was needed 
to put these great institutions upon a sound 
financial footing. Dr. Lawrance gage hon- 
orable testimony to the influence of} the 
paper upon the young. Indeed, from eyery 
quarter came testimonies which would be 
grateful to any man as to the usefulness of 
their lives, and the grand service their 
paper has rendered the denomination which 
it represents. 

The Death Rate in Chicago. 

That this, according to the latest reports 
of the health commissioner, is only 15.24 
per cent, on a thousand, is a surprise to 
many who had still claimed a proud pre- 
eminence in respect to health for the city 
by the lake. The estimate has been made 
on the basis of a population little over a 
million and a half, instead of the three. 
quarters of a million which the school and 
the voting census seem to indicate we now 
have. These figures are eloquent testi- 
monies to the power of science to preserve 
life and prevent the spread of epidemics. 
If the plans of the Civic Federation are 
carried out, as there is every reason to 
believe they will be, the city will hereafter 
be thoroughly cleaned, so that with better 
sanitary conditions we may confidently hope 
for a better showing next year than this. 
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Sunday the Federation Committee began its 
scavenger work in the business district of 
the city, and by nightfall had wrought a 
marked change in its appearance. Monday 
the good work went on. It is still going on 
and is likely to continue till it is possible 
for the city authorities to render the service 
the people demand. The expense of the 
Federation is met by voluntary assessment. 
Memorial Day. 

The approach of the day was proclaimed 
in many a Chicago pulpit last Sunday 
morning. Wednesday patriotic speeches 
were made and patriotic music was sung 
in our public schools. Unusual efforts had 
been made to render the exercises of Deco- 
ration Day this year more attractive than 
ever. This came about in part because of 
a desire in the minds of many Confederate 
soldiers to dedicate a monument in Oak- 
woods Cemetery to the memory of the 
prisoners who died while confined at Camp 
Douglass. While some have doubted the 
wisdom of the course proposed, there has 
really been no open opposition toit. From 
the banquet Wednesday evening, where 
Federal and Confederate soldiers met each 
other fraternally and clasped hands in 
token of their future friendship and devo- 
tion to the interests of the country, one 
can but infer that an era of unbroken peace 
and mutual good will has begun, never 
again to be interrupted. The ceremonies 
of dedication and the addresses at the 
banquet, both by representatives of the 
North and the South, were in good taste. 
At Rose Hill a monument was dedicated by 
the George H. Thomas Post, on which is the 
inscription, ‘‘In Peace Rest. ”’ 

Gresham and Decoration Day. 

A sad but new interest for Chicago has been 
given Decoration Day by the fact that the 
body of the late Secretary Gresham reached 
Oakwoods Cemetery at two o’clock in the 
afternoon of May30. It was escorted thither 
with appropriate honors, and was received 
by the military in accordance with com- 
mands previously issued. The President 
and the distinguished company who were 
with him returned immediately after the 
brief services at the tomb were over. These 
were conducted by Dr. S. J. McPherson of 
the Second Presbyterian Church, where the 
family of the late Secretary has been accus- 
tomed to worship. The death of the sec- 
retary has called out expressions of sympa- 
thy and sorrow from those who represent 
all shades of political opinion. Thousands 
had been disappointed with his late politi- 
cal affinities and with many of his public 
acts, but none of those who had known 
him could help putting on record their love 
for him as a friend and their belief in his 
spotless integrity. In reviewing his life, 
partisanship has been put aside. Testimo- 
nies to the worth of the man, to his straight- 
forwardness as a judge and to his patriot- 
ism as a soldier have filled all our papers, 
Republican and Democratic alike. Chicago 
feels that in the death of Secretary Gresham 
she has lost a man in whom she had a just 
pride, and whose memory she will delight 
to honor. 

Missionary Rally in Chicago. 

In spite of the great heat the attendance 
at the three sessions, Thursday evening and 
Friday afternoon and evening, was good and 
the addresses full of enthusiasm and hope- 
fulness. Dr. Webb’s presence contributed 
much to the profit of the occasion. Dr. 
Greene of Constantinople, Colonel Davis of 
Japan and Mrs. Jefferey of India were wel- 
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come speakers. Thursday afternoon was 
devoted to a consideration of the present 
situation, with a paper by Dr. James Brand 
of Oberlin, ‘which found the cause of the 
crisis in the affairs of the Board, not in the 
missionary field, but in the churches them- 
selves. What we need is more piety, more 
self-denial. Other addresses at this session 
were one of welcome by Dr. E. P. Goodwin, 
in whose church the rally was held, by Drs. 
D. F. Bradley, Willard Scott, Mrs. C. H. 
Case and Mrs. F. E. Jefferey of India, At 
this session Mr, C. H. Case presided. 

District Secretary A. N. Hitchcock pre- 
sided Friday afternoon. The general topic 
was Some Vital Facts. These related to 
the lack of money to meet the opening op- 
portunities. Tender and touching appeals 
from the mission fields were presented by 
Mrs. G. B. Willcox, Mrs. Jefferey, Colonel 
Davis and Dr. Green. Opening and closing 
remarks, admirable for their pertinency, 
were made by President Eaton and Dr. 
J.G. Johnson. At the Friday evening ses- 
sion Vice-President Blatchford was‘in the 
chair. Addresses were made in answer to 
the question, What Next? by Drs. Loba, 
Burnham and Webb and Mrs. Moses Smith. 
It was announced that Mrs, D. K. Pearsons 
had given $10,000 to endow a professorship 
in Anatolia College and the girls’ board- 
ing school, Marsovan, and that at least 125 
churches of the Interior had sent word to 
Secretary Hitchcock that they would take 
up a special collection Sunday, June 2. No 
one could have attended these sessions with- 
out becoming more deeply interested than 
ever in the missions of the Board or being 
led to ask how it is possible to practice ad- 
ditional self-denial in order that they may 
not be crippled. Even at this early writing 
it is safe to say that the outcome of this 
rally upon the churches of the Northwest 
and upon the friends of missions in this 
region will be exceedingly helpful. When 
a veteran like Dr. Greene asks the congrega- 
tion to vote whether he shall go back to his 
work or for Jack of means be compelled to 
remain in this country, and five young peo- 
ple—three young men and two young ladies 
—stand up and express their readiness to 
go out as missionaries as soon as they can 
be sent, it is impossible that Christian peo- 
ple should long withhold the funds which 
are necessary to send them, 
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FROM THE NORTHWEST. 
Rescue League. 

For several weeks this league has been 
carrying on an aggressive war in Minneapolis 
in the camp of the enemy. The Jumbo, a 
notorious concert hall, has been, for the time 
being, transformed into a place for prayer 
and rescue. Although one of our youngest 
reform organizations, this league promises to 
do much for drunken and debauched men 
and women. Mrs. Charlton Edholm, so 
favorably known in connection with the 
Florence Crittenden mission work in New 
York, is addressing large audiences every 
evening, and the interest in the welfare 
of these fallen lives is spreading rapidly 
through the city. The strong, tender ap- 
peals are reaching especially those unfor- 
tunate girls in that part of the city. In 
connection with these meetings, the Rescue 
League is also making a vigorous campaign 
in behalf of social purity. The moral forces 
of Minneapolis are being aroused, and meet- 
ings are in progress among the different 
pastors’ associations for concerted action. 
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Scandinavian Work. 

The newly chosen superintendent, Rev. 
S. V. S. Fisher, has just closed his pastorate 
with Vine Church, and is ready to take up 
his new responsibility. The only pastor 
the church has had, he has been with it 
for thirteen years—the second longest pas- 
torate in the State. He has also made for 
himself a large place in the esteem of his 
ministerial associates in this region. He is 
a modest man, but so full of consecrated 
wisdom, good judgment and intuitive Chris- 
tian sense that he stamps his personality 
upon people quickly and helpfully. The 
Home Missionary Society is to be congratu- 
lated in securing such a competent man as 
the successor to our large-hearted and 
lamented Superintendent Montgomery. At 
this stage of our Scandinavian work there 
is peculiar need of the right man for the 
place; one who by temper, by education, by 
patience, by wisdom, shall be able to lead 
this important branch of our church forces 
into the fuller understanding of our New 
Testament polity and the more efficient or- 
ganization of our Scandinavian brethren 
in our religious and national institutions. 
If we may judge the future by the past, Mr. 
Fisher is such a man. 

May Rally. 

One of the leading events in St. Paul Sun- 
day school circles each year is the May 
Day rally, in which the Protestant schools of 
the city join. Last Saturday afternoon wit- 
nessed the largest and most enthusiastic 
parade in the history of this movement. 
The great auditorium was packed to over- 
flowing with boys and girls. They thor- 
oughly understood the spirit of the occasion, 
as their bright faces, cheerful voices and 
ringing applause abundantly testified. This 
is one of the many good things which Dr. 
Ingersoll, pastor of Park Church, has 
brought from his long pastorates in Brook- 
lyn. 

Sunday Afternoon Services. 

The First Church, Dr. G. R. Merrill, pas- 
tor, is holding a unique and profitable five 
o’clock vesper service. This is devoted en- 
tirely to instruction, consisting of the follow- 
ing parts: first, a brief review of a leading 
book, the last word on some religious sub- 
ject of general interest, such as Our Modern 
Missions, by Lawrence; then, in the Bible 
section, a short blackboard exercise is given 
on Bible interpretation, at which the mem- 
bers of the congregation ask questions. 
The audiences are enthusiastic on this 
method of getting the best things from the 
Bible and also having the latest words from 
specialists. Dr. Merrill has peculiar gifts 
to lead such services, making them helpful 
and instructive. 

How We Grow! 

In spite of the hard times Congregation- 
alism is steadily pushing forward in the 
Twin Cities, Milton Street Church being the 
latest addition to our St. Paul sisterhood, 
and a council has been called to organize in 
northeast Minneapolis our twentieth church. 
At Ham Lake, a farming community of 
poor people near Anoka, there has been a 
church organized and a house of worship 
dedicated. There is no church like this in 
the Northwest. All the members, ranging 
from ten to sixty years of age, are active 
Endeavorers, and every member of the 
church takes his turn in leading the prayer 
meeting. A hundred per cent. active En- 
deavorers, active church members! No dead 
material in this church! 
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The various conferences throughout the 
State have been holding their annual meet- 
ings, and while there have not been want- 
ing reasons for discouragement in the face 
of financial depression and inability to ex- 
tend missionary work, still as one voice all 
over Minnesota there comes up a united, 
determined bugle eall of good cheer. In 
the country and larger country towns large 
accessions are reported, and the spiritual 
condition of the churches is unusually good. 
The indications for the Northwest along 
spiritual lines are most encouraging, and the 
signs of the times are pointing toward finan- 
cial improvement. 

American Board Rally. 

The churches of Minneapolis, in line with 
our sister churches in Chicago, Boston and 
elsewhere, held a rally last Sunday. In the 
morning union meetings were held in the 
different sections of the city and in the 
evening one great mass meeting was held 
in Plymouth Church. Dr. Webb, Professor 
Pearson and Miss Willard were among the 
leading speakers from abroad. Offerings 
were taken up for the Board at the morn- 
ing and evening services." The churches in 
this region, together with those in other 
centers, fully appreciate the gravity of the 
situation and mean to do their share toward 
averting the threatened deficit at the close 
of the fiscal year. Jihs:'8. 


FROM SCOTLAND. 
ecclesiastical May. 

So far as church business and clerical in- 
tercourse in Edinburgh, the ecclesiastical 
capital, are concerned, May is the merriest 
month inall the year. Clerical robe-makers 
and tailors have been busy invading manses 
with attractive circulars, and doubtless min- 
isters’ wives and daughters, at all events, 
have been looking forward to a visit to the 
assemblies with a natural delight in ap- 
pearances. At the Synod of the United 
Presbyterian Church nothing remarkable 
came up for discussion, but the church is to 
be congratulated on the prosperous state of 
its finances and an increase in its member- 
ship for the past year of upwards of 2,000. 
The synod showed itself as zealous as ever 
in thecause of Disestablishment. Principal 
Shelton is the real leader of the United 
Presbyterian church on this burning but 
stormy question, and even newspapers like 
the Scotsman commend his fearlessness and 
honesty. The proceedings were marked by 
the absence of Professor Orr, who, we are 
glad to see, has met with such a favorable 
reception and produced such a solid im- 
pression in Chicago. Dr. Orr has not the 
brilliance of Prof. G. A. Smith, nor the fac- 
ulty of rousing suspicionin belated quarters 
like Dr. Dods and Dr. Bruce, but probably 
in the range of his reading and in sober- 
minded appreciation of Christianity and 
opposing systems he is not surpassed by 
any of his contemporaries. 

The assemblies of the Established Churck 
and the Free Church commence their pro- 
ceedings this week. Dr. Donald Macleod 
(the genial editor of Good Words) has been 
called to the moderator’s chair in the 
church of his father’s, while Dr. J. Hood 
Wilson, a well known preacher and pastor 
in Edinburgh, and a distinguished leader in 
home mission work, will occupy the chair 
in the Free Assembly. The famous ‘Ian 
Maclaren”’ is to speak to the Free Church 
gathering, and he is sure of a crowded 
house and a cordial reception. The new 
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Earl of Moray will probably figure in the 
Free Assembly for the first time since his 
accession to an illustrious title. 

Rev. John McNeill. 

The return of Mr. McNeill, a few weeks 
ago, from Australia and India is an event of 
interest in all evangelical circles here. After 
a lengthened period of wandering he is glad 
to set foot again in the old country, for 
which he has lost none of his admiration 
and liking. Preaching the other day to the 
congregation in the district of this city 
where he began his work as a young and 
unknown evangelist, he told this fact in his 
characteristic and humorous way. He was 
asked, he saitl, when coming home on the 
steamer from Bombay, if he was going to 
visit the Holy Land. ‘ Yes,’ hereplied. And 
how was he going to enter it? He answered, 
** As thou comest unto Carlisle”?! This was 
not the reply his questioner expected, but 
every Scotsman who has returned from Lon- 
don to his native country will appreciate 
the humor of the answer. To Mr. McNeill 
Scotland is endeared as the country red with 
the blood of the martyrs, and in the truest 
sense of the word, therefore, it is the Holy 
Land. 

It is impossible to find Mr. McNeill unpre- 
pared or unready when a sermon is wanted. 
On Easter Sunday last Dr. Stalker eyed him 
sitting quietly in a pew in his church, and 
although he had proceeded so far with the 
service the temptation to bring forward the 
newly returned evangelist was irresistible. 
The preacher thus suddenly called on de- 
livered one of his best sermons on the 
Doubt of Thomas, and the worshipers in 
the well-filled church of Dr. Stalker were 
riveted by the speaker till the close. Mr. 
McNeill indulged before he was done in one 
of his telling and homely thrusts. 

As regards the evangelizing of India, Mr. 
McNeill has returned very hopeful. He 
was specially successful in appealing to the 
educated minds of Indian natives, who 
would welcome his return to them. And 
there are many here who agree with the 
conviction forced on Mr. McNeill that India 
is now like a ripe orchard waiting to be 
shaken, and that what is wanted is a deci- 
sive Christian movement and workers to ad- 
vance and gather the harvest that is ripe. 
Presbyterian Hymnal. 

The draft of the proposed hymnal for all 
the Presbyterian churches in this country 
and abroad is now ready and will be sub- 
mitted to the approaching General Assem- 
blies. It has been already presented to the 
Synod of the United Presbyterian Church 
and was approved of. The committee, 
representative of the three Presbyterian 
churches in Scotland, has been hard at work 
for the last two years in preparing this 
hymnal, and the difficulties met with have 
been well got over. The result of the com- 
mittee’s labors is now published. The 
co-operation of so many different repre- 
sentatives, including recently appointed del- 
egates from Toronto, representing the Cana- 
dian Presbyterian Church, and also a lay- 
man from the English Presbyterian Church, 
is an interesting sign of the times. Indeed, 
the gathering is unique in its composition, 
and we have had nothing like it since the 
days of the Westminster Assembly. The 
hymns selected for approval number about 
500, and have been drawn from British, 
American and all sources. Communica- 
tions expressing agreement and sympathy 
have been received from the Presbyterian 
churches in Australia and New Zealand, 
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and the likelihood is that we shall in the 
course of a year or two see a hymn-book 
in common use throughout the Presbyte- 
rian churches of the world. This would 
strengthen the tie between the mother and 
colonial churches, and be a carrying out 
successfully, in at least the ecclesiastical 
sphere, of the policy of federation. Prof. 
A. B. Bruce has all along taken an active 
interest in the preparation of the hymnal. 
Scottish Christian Endeaver. 

There are some who dread the further 
‘* Americanizing ’’ of our institutions, but 
not so the supporters among us of the 
‘*Christian Endeavor,’’ who are already a 
large number. At the end of last month an 
enthusiastic series of meetings was held in 
our largest halls, and the convention, which 
passed off successfully, served both to ex- 
plain the objects of this movement and to 
awaken a good deal of interest on its be- 
half. Leading men in the city and minis- 
ters and delegates from all quarters of the 
country took part in the proceedings, Nu- 
merous testimonies as to the working of the 
‘* Endeavor” Societies and the benefits they 
give rise to were spoken in the hearing of 
large audiences, It would seem that this 
movement, judging by the number of so- 
cieties already formed in the various de- 
nominations, has come to stay. Ministers 
and Sunday school teachers are alive to the 
stimulus it supplies to languishing organ- 
izations, and favor a movement which aims 
so decidedly at the conversion of the young 
and at spiritual life and results in all at- 
tached to it. It is clear that the Salvation 
Army has not a monopoly of Christian fire 
and enthusiasm. 

Cairns, Drummond, Smith and Others. 

The life of Dr. John Cairns, just pub- 
lished, calls up a venerated Scottish name, 
one who in his student days was regarded 
as an intellectual giant and who in later 
life carried his weight of learning and his 
honors with the simplicity of a child. He 
was Offered but declined the principalship 
of Edinburgh University and said nothing 
about it to any one. Such intellectual and 
spiritual heroes are rare. 

Prof. Henry Drummond, who has been 
seriously unwell, has gone to the Continent 
for baths. In one or two preshyteries of 
the Free Church unfavorable references 
have been made to his Ascent of Man, but 
it is not likely that these attacks on the 
orthodoxy of the book will come to much 
in the General Assembly. 

At the recent meeting in London, called 
to denounce the Armenian atrocities, Prof. 
G. A. Smith spoke as a representative from 
Scotland. Dr. Smith’s study of Isaiah has 
kindled his own lips with fire. There is no 
one among our professors who speaks more 
forcibly on the social, temperance and reli- 
gious questions of the day. His new work 
on the Minor Prophets will be awkited with 
keen interest. 

We had two illustrations last week of the 
different tendencies of our Scottish aristoc- 
racy. On one day the death of the Duke of 
Hamilton, our premier duke, was chroni- 
cled; on another the Duchess of Montrose 
was engaged in opening the new wing of a 
charitable institution in this neighborhood. 
The duke, while beloved by his Arran 
crofters, was known principally as a pa- 
tron of the turf. The duchess is coming to 


the front as a leader in philanthropy. Soei- 
ety is learning that the true nobility is no- 
bility of character. 

Glasgow, May 21. Ww. M. R. 
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Letters From the Orient. 


The Holy City is embalmed in the poetry 
which above all other expresses the emotions 
that are universal, the Psalms. It is de- 
scribed in the history which all Christians 
read, and by many pensin current literature 
Yet I doubt if any one ever really compre- 
hends its place and condition, past or 
present, till he has seen it. One must see 
where it has always stood, must look on 
its surroundings, in order to appreciate its 
possibilities and to tone down imagination 
by facts. If one would reverently preserve 
his thoughts of the Holy City, he would 
better not visit it. The sight of it can never 
suggest ‘Jerusalem, my happy home.” It 
would be difficult to conceive of a place 
more unlike what is desirable for a resi- 
dence. Its gloomy, narrow streets, through 
which no carriage ever passes, shut in by 
gray walls, its indescribable filth, its half- 
naked children, its wretched poor, make a 
combination of uninviting features unre- 
lieved by picture or statue or fountain, or 
play or humor of any kind. 

The Jews’ Wailing Place, in the midst of 
the city, not outside the walls, seems fitting 
here as nowhere else. It is a long, low wall 
in.a narrow street filled with weeping, groan- 
ing, dirty men and women, some of them 
chanting lamentations, others furnishing a 
howling accompaniment. One feels misera- 
bly like joining in with the crowd, but a 
multitude of wretched beggars surround us 
as we enter the street, thrusting their 
hands or tin cups and pails into our faces. 
We escape by climbing over dirt and rubbish 
into another street almost as forlorn. Where 
do these people live? Little old wooden 
doors in the dingy walls suggest dens which 
we do not care to enter, and glimpses 
through some of them do not encourage 
us, 

There are about 54,000 people in and 
around Jerusalem, the least unattractive 
houses being outside the walls. The large 
majority are Jews, with apparently little to 
do except to mourn over the lost glory of 
their nation. Many of them are supported 
to do this by the charity of their brethren 
ata distance. They are of various national- 
ities, with nothing in common but their re- 
ligion. Here is the light complexioned, 
blue-eyed German Jew with corkscrew curls 
hanging down his cheeks, and the brown, 
swarthy Polish Jew meets him in the street. 
But they do not speak the same language, 
they have histories and associations entirely 
different, and they have not a spark of pat- 
riotism for any country, unless it be their 
wailing for that long ago extinct nation 
which has strangely left to them character- 
istics and features which, with all their 
diversity of face and history, stamp them 
as Jews. Jerusalem is not a city, in the 
sense in which Americans use the word. 
It has no citizens, no public hall in which 
they could meet, no civic pride, nor any- 
thing to be proud of, no interest apparently 
in which its inhabitants can unite. No 
theater or concert hall tempts the people to 
any dissipation. No newspaper is pub- 
lished there, and I could not learn that the 
eity contains a printing press. There isa 
post office, but it is a difficult matter to find 
it and it is not much when found. Its 
Jewish residents are separated by national 
lines, its Christian sects are in a state of 
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chronic war with each other, while the Mus- 
lims hate and despise both. The city ap- 
pears to be a sort of chronic resort of cranks 
of many kinds, especially those who have 
religious views to propagate, though audi- 
ences of any size to listen to public speaking 
outside of the churches and synagogues 
must be a rarity. One of these men left 
America in the Normannia at the same time 
with our party, with the intention of con- 
verting the Jews. We found him in Jeru- 
salem two months later, where he said his 
work was nearly done, though his largest 
audience had consisted of twelve persons. 
Another arrived during our stay, who 
claimed the proud distinction of having 
walked from Mexico to Jerusalem in buck- 
skin garments and a cowboy hat, though, 
not having the faith of Peter, he had availed 
himself of steamships instead of walking 
oh the water. He joined himself to our 
party till requested to leave it. He was 
hardly a typical American. Jerusalem has 
a kind of faith cure community with some 
few American citizens who conspicuously 
trust in the Lord and compel the people to 
trust them. But it isa trying matter to our 
consul, who is besought by the tradespeo- 
ple to collect their debts from our pious 
fellow-citizens. One woman goes on the 
Mount of Olives every day at 4 Pp. M. and 
serves afternoon tea, determined to be the 
first person to offer a cup to our Saviour 
when he shall return to this earth. But] 
content myself with mentioning these spe- 
cimens of the cranks of Jerusalem. 

The surroundings are not much of an im- 
provement on the city. Let us go down by 
cool Siloam’s shady rill. It is a vile, stag- 
nant pool. If we would make the circuit of 
the city walls we must scramble most of the 
way over a path so filled with loose stones 
that no one can wonder that the com- 
mon method of administrating punishment 
among the Jews was by stoning. No other 
weapon was so handy and abundant. If we 
would visit the sacred places within or with- 
out the walls we must meet at each a swarm 
of disgusting lepers with disfigured faces, 
thrusting out at us fingerless hands and 
horribly mutilated members, beseeching in 
hoarse, hideous whispers or harsh, grating 
tones for backsheesh. They follow us from 
point to point. We turn round one corner 
and they get past us and greet us again at 
the next. Most of these places are built 
over with churches or shrines and piled up 
with baseless, ridiculous traditions. It is 
fortunate for the story-tellers that rock is 
so abundant here. In one rock you are 
shown the print of the Saviour’s feet as he 
ascended from Mount Olivet, in another the 
mark made by Elijah where he slept one 
night, in another the hole made by the head 
of Mohammed when he suddenly rose from 
a sitting posture and struck the rock above 
him, Either rocks were soft or the heads 
and bodies of saints were very hard in ancient 
times. Nearly all the events of our Lord’s 
passion are located within the Church of 
the Holy Sepulcher, where Greeks, Romans, 
Armenians and other Christian sects claim 
special rooms and spaces, while Mohamme- 
dans hold the keys. It would seem that 
most of the patriarchs found a last resting 
place there. It was pleasant to make a be- 
ginning there of places of historic interest 


and visit the tomb of Adam, before which 
votive fires are kept burning. 

Perhaps it is not strange that exact loca- 
tions are found for every place and event 
mentioned in the Bible. There are tourists 
who insist on having them pointed out. If 
a guide cannot do it they pester him with 
questions. The men who conduct travelers 
through Palestine have found that they are 
valued in proportion to their exact knowl- 
edge of all these places, and they act ac- 
cordingly. Some members of The Congre- 
gationalist’s party were not always quite 
reasonable in their demands in this matter. 

Yet there are in and around Jerusalem a 
few places of interest to the Christian un- 
surpassed in any city on earth. One of 
them is the temple area, now cccupied in 
part by the Mosques of Omar and Aksé, 
Here the religious history of Jews and 
Christians centeys, and one cannot stand 
here without a crowd of historic events 
rushing into his mind almost as though 
they were personal memories. Here per- 
haps Abraham, certainly David and Solo- 
mon and Hezekiah and many ancient kings 
and prophets, and Jesus Christ and his 
apostles, have stood and worshiped, and 
here God manifested himself as he had 
never done in any other place till he was 
manifested in his only begotten Son. 
Gethsemane is another place of inexpres- 
sible interest, and its location, just across 
the brook Kedron, is so natural and appro- 
priate that one can be sure, as he looks 
down through the old olive trees, that he 
is not far from the very spot where our 
Lord met the greatest temptation of his 
earthly life and, through awful agony, con- 
quered. The hill where he is believed to 
have been crucified I have described in a 
previous letter. The Mount of Olives, sur- 
mounted by a very tall Russian tower which 
we climbed by almost endless spiral stairs, 
affords a view unsurpassed in historic in- 
terest. From that point the grandeur of 
the situation of Jerusalem is fully seen, 
and its ancient splendor imagined. The 
Dead Sea and the Jordan Valley to the 
east, the hill country toward Hebron to the 
south and beyond Bethel to the north, 
with the more distant mountains, are spread 
out like a map. 

But Jerusalem can never have been a very 
large walled city, for its natural limitations 
can be plainly seen. It requires some 
stretch of imagination to believe that it 
ever contained anything like a quarter of a 
million people. I spent a very interesting 
afternoon with Mr. Fred J. Bliss, who is 
working in connection with the Palestine 
Exploration Society, and who has recently 
uncovered much of the ancient walls on the 
south side of the citv, from above the valley 
of Hinnom around to a point above the 
valley of Jehoshaphat south of the temple 
area. This wall is at the farthest point, 
about a quarter of a mile south of the 
present one, and in a number of places is 
found among rubbish only two or three feet 
below the surface. It is very unfortunate 
that the society is unable, for want of 
funds, to purchase more than temporary 
privileges, and the owners of the land fill 
in the excavations pretty soon after they 
are made. I should describe this work 
more fully had not Dr. Bliss promised an 
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article on the) subject for The Congrega- 
tionalist. 

To Bethany, winding around the Mount 
of Olives and past Bethphage, is an hour’s 
walk; but the contrast between the city, 
with its gloom and dirt and beggars, and 
the peaceful village on the hillside, looking 
away over olive groves and fig orchards and 
green fields and afar to the distant moun- 
tains, is most refreshing. It is most sug- 
gestive that Jesus should have turned to 
the home in this quiet nook for relief from 
contact with the carping, murderous rabbis 
of Jerusalem, The evenings in Bethany 
made the days in and about the temple en- 
durable. Yet no prophecy has been more 
impressively fulfilled than that which the 
Saviour made when he stood on the slope 
of Olivet and said to Jerusalem, ‘ Behold, 
your house is left unto you desolate.” 

It is a pleasant hour’s ride from Jerusa- 
lem to Bethlehem over a good road. Past 
the Jaffa gate on the west, we descend and 
cross the valley of Hinnom, climb the Hill 
of Evil Counsel and traverse the lofty plain 
where David fought the Philistines. Our 
party happened to go to Bethlehem on the 
day of the month when the tomb of Rachel 
was open. Several carriage loads of Jews 
were on the way to it, and many were there 
already. I had thought of it as commemo- 
rating one of the most pathetic facts of 
Bible history. Before he died Jacob re- 
called the chief events of his life in his 
dying words to Joseph. There were only 
three things to remember. God Almighty 
had appeared to him at Luz; he had loved 
Rachel; she had died. ‘I buried her in 
the way of Ephrath; the same is Bethle- 
hem.” The tomb is a Muslim structure, 
and the sarcophagus is whitewashed and 
modern. Haggard looking women were 
reading Hebrew Bibles at the story of 
Rachel, kissing the leaves and the tomb, 
pressing their cheeks against it and, kneel- 
ing or prostrate before it, sobbing and 
wailing. Visitors stumbled over them un- 
heeded. A few men were trying in a feeble 
fashion to cry a little; and one, wrapped in 
his soiled gown, was sound asleep. Some 
of the women who had done up their weep- 
ing were chattering outside. It was a relief 
to go on to Bethlehem, and, when there, to 
get out of the Church of the Nativity, in- 
teresting because Jerome believed that 
Christ was born in that cave, and himself 
lived there twenty years, and to turn to the 
suggestive fields, stony and rocky though 
they were, where Ruth gleaned after Boaz, 
where David played as a boy and where the 
shepherds, nearer to the heavenly world 
than the rabbis of the temple, first caught 
from upper realms at night the tidings, 
‘*Unto you is born this day in the City of 
David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.”’ 

A. Ei D. 


HOW PRESIDENT SEELYE MOLDED 
MEN, 


BY REV. G. R. MERRILL, D. D., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





I am not able to write either formally or 
impersonally ot Julius Hawley Seelye, pro- 
fessor and president in Amherst College, 
‘*guide, philosopher and friend.’”’ There 
are many men who can say, as I do, that, 
after my motber, there is no human being 
to whom my debtis so great. In the earlier 
years of the college course, when we saw 
him at a distance, he commanded our ad- 
miration. But it was in Senior year, when 
we became his pupils and were made to 
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know that he was our friend, and had brief 
glimpses into his great heart, that we set 
him on the pedestal, where for many of us, 
in the faJl and decay of most of our boyish 
idols, he has remained. 

I am utterly at a loss to express what 
that Senior recitation-room was tome. Up 
to that time in my learning I had been a 
sponge—a healthy one, I trust, with an 
instinct for what was good for me, but 
all I had gained had been by absorption. 
Under his direction I began my thinking for 
myself. I am sure it was crude and boyish 
enough, but he had a certain divine pa- 
tience, and never made me feel the weak- 
ness and the shame of it, but only the joy 
and pride and responsibility of thinking for 
myself. Under his teaching I came into a 
system of ethics and philosophy that has 
borne the test both of preaching and of 
living. 

One secret of his power was his intense 
reality, and the men he molded have his 
mark upon them in their abhorrence of 
shams. Along with this in him there went 
a tenderness and delicacy as of a woman. 
Some experiences with him are never to be 
forgotten. One is that day in Senior winter 
when there was a great burden on our hearts 
for the few men in our class who, on the 
threshold of graduation, were not yet con- 
fessed Christians. I can feel the pressure 
of those strong arms about ‘the boy who 
spoke to him about it, and the simple- 
hearted answer, which had nothing new or 
strange in it except his personality, has 
come to me a thousand times with comfort 
in later cares: ‘* Merrill, the Lord Jesus 
Christ cares for these fellows more than 
you and I by any possibility can.” 

I do not think any Amberst man of my 
time can forget his final talk with the pro- 
fessor. In that talk, which was at his 
study, by invitation, he brought to bear all 
his philosophic insight, all that close ob- 
servation had made known to him, and 
made a revelation of the student to himself 
—his strength, his weakness, his possibili- 
ties, the thing to be pursued and the thing 
to be avoided, and then prayed with him. 
I never wondered at the classmate who had 
gone through his course with apparently 
no thought beyond the present and him- 
self, who, after such an interview, reported 
that he had been experiencing a section of 
the day of judgment. 

Something over a year ago I saw him at 
Amherst, feeble and broken and trembling, 
the apparent wreck of his former self. But 
the eye was as tender as in the old days, 
and he, who always had prided himself on 
remembering the names of his boys, 
promptly called me by mine. And when 
they told me of the gentle dignity and 
sweet firmness with which he was bearing 
his infirmity, my grief.at it was lost in 
thankfulness that so he had been able to 
give a crowning proof of the sufficiency of 
the distinctively Christian philosophy that 
he taught. There is no monument that 
will so honor him as the enduring truth 
and faithfulness of the men he instructed. 
And for a lesser memorial nothing is so 
appropriate as the strengthening and con- 
firming ef that chair of philosophy which 
he so honored and which is occupied by 
one who is in the true succession. 


— 





A theological professor in a New Jersey 
town, whenever he wished to rest, used to 
journey up to New York city and walk up and 
down Broadway. This is called to mind by 
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M. Alphonse Daudet’s saying that the one 
ineffaceable impression which London, on his 
first visit to it, has given him is its silence. 





THE OLEVELAND SUMMER Ss0HOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES F, THWING. 





The establishment of a summer school of 
theology springs from a general and hearty 
desire of ministers and thoughtful laymen 
for fresh and able discussion of theological 
questions. This desire itself springs from 
certain general and special conditions which 
attend the ministry oftoday. The literature 
of the central themes of theology was never 
more strong, abundant, vital or helpful, and 
never has the ministry made better usefof 
it, but the desire is great to meet face to 
face the makers of this literature, to feel 
their presence and to be touched by their 
personality. The argument which makes 
the college—primarily a gathering of men 
—more influential in education than a 
library—a collection of books—is an argu- 
ment in favor of the value of the school of 
theology. 

That theme, always central and dominant 
in our thinking, and never more conspicuous 
than at present, The Revelation of God, is 
the great theme of the school. It seemed 
wise to have a theme—of course one of 
manifold sides and relations. Dissipation 
of force and of attention is avoided; concen- 
tration is secured. And I was most happy 
when, in arranging the courses of lectures, I 
found that they sprang from or led to the 
central doctrine of the being and the reve- 
lation of God. 

Each of the lecturers is worthy of the at- 
tention of the worthiest upon the subjects 
which he considers. Of two of them I do 
venture to say a word—because they do not 
stand so close to us American Congrega- 
tionalists as several of the others—Princi- 
pal Fairbairn and President Strong. Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn—one of the greatest thinkers 
of the age of any church or nation—unites 
the enthusiasm of the orator with the pro- 
found thinking of the philosopher. The 
philosopher is in dire peril of being a stupid 
lecturer; the orator is in dire peril of being 
vapid and empty. Dr. Fairbairn is neither. 

Of President Strong (president of Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary) it may be safely 
said that no man among all the Baptist 
teachers and writers and preachers is a 
stronger thinker. He, like Dr. Fairbairn, 
unites popular gifts with theological. His 
books on theology are comprehensive. They 
are read much by the men who a few years 
ago were reading the system of Dr. Charles 
Hodge and of Prof. H. B. Smith. 

The school will be a school—not a mere 
lecture platform, not a debating society—a 
school which, with lectures, will allow of 
the passage of question and of answer and 
the formation of personal relationships. 
It will also represent work. Five lectures a 
day offer an opportunity for labor on the 
part of the student and hearer as large as 
he will care usually to embrace, and from 
which he may see fit to excuse himself. 
But it is wise to make the program for the 
first summer school of theology in the 
United States a strong one. It may be 
added that the present auguries are that a 
large number of ministers will respond by 
their presence to the endeavor which is thus 
made to secure fresh and able discussion of 
the great doctrine of theology. The full 
program will be sent by President Thwing 
to any one who may ask for it. 
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The Home 
THE ONE WHO STAYS AT HOME. 


The wheels of the world go round and round, 
In the press of the busy throng, 

Morn with its matin melody, 
And night with its vesper song; 

The tides are out and the tides are in, 
Like the sea with its ebb and flow, 

For there’s always one to stay at home 
Where there is one to go. 


Abroad on the highway’s noisy track 
There is rush of burrying feet, 

The sparks fly out from the wheels of time 
To brighten the bitter and sweet; 

But apart from the beaten road and path, 
Where the pulse of earth runs slow, 

There is always one to stay at home 
Where there is one to go. 


Over and over good-bys are said 
In tones that die with the day, 

When eyes are wet that cannot forget, 
And smiles have faded away ; 

Smiles that are worn as over a grave 
Flowers will blossom and blow; 

For there’s always one to stay at home 
Where there is one to go. 


Always one for the little tasks 
Of a day that is never done; 
Always one to sit down at night 
And watch with the stars alone; 
And he who fights on the world’s broad field, 
With banner and blast and drum, 
Little dreams of a battle gained 
By the one who stayed at home! 
—Selected. 





A Sunday school teacher who desired to 
make practical application of the ethical 
teachings in a given lesson suggested to the 
young Jadies in her class that on Sunday 
mornings they assist the housemaid by 
taking care of their own rooms. The prop- 
osition was received with blank surprise 
and one pupil frankly declared that if she 
attempted to make a bed she would not 
know what went on first. This ignorance 
concerning the simplest processes in house- 
work is by no means uncommon among 
young women today, and yet, when married, 
they expect one servant to understand all 
the mysteries of a modern house and find 
fault if she does not keep it in immaculate 
order. And these same girls, who would 
not lift a finger to ease the burden of a 
servant in their father’s house, will spend 
hours of time and no end of money in ar- 
ranging tableaux and other entertainments 
to help along general causes of benevolence. 
Who is responsible for the sentiment that 
domestic duties are menial—the girls or 


their mothers? 
a 


TRIFLES. 


BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER. 


In the days of our great grandfathers the 
wedge of a deep and bitter schism was 
struck into an orthodox community of Con- 
necticut and d.scord literally broke out 
from harmony itself. The progressive 
members of the congregation desired that 
in the rendering of the hymn two lines 
should be read and sung in succession, 
while the conservative branch, lifting high 
its hands of opposition,.declared that its 
devotion would be rudely shaken if more 
than one line were announced at a time. 
Both clans took Scriptural ground for ar- 
gument, and, odd to record, both settled 
upon the same text. 

The conservatives avowed that nothing 
could be plainer than that 


line upon line, precept upon precept, 
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put Holy Writ upon their side, while the 
radicals, with equal insistence, declared that 


line upon line 

precept upon precept, 
on the very face of the couplet, sanctioned 
their view of the situation. Neither party 
yielding, the congregation was actually rent 
in twain. 

Ponderous as this trifle seems to the 
present generation, recent developments 
of science farther impress one with the 
importance of the infinitesimal. If you 
lay a wafer—such as the grocer calls a 
cracker—upon a plate of polished steel, 
breathe over the whole so as to dim the 
plate, remove the wafer, and put the plate 
away from all dust and contact—months 
after, breathing upon the plate, the im- 
press of the wafer will promptly reveal 
itself. 

The sensitiveness of a _ lithographer’s 
stone, such as is used in the printing of 
Christmas cards, may be guessed from the 
fact that the mere touch of a finger upon 
the surface will appear as an ink or color 
mark for a thousand impressions, while the 
smallest trace of acid will produce the op- 
posite effect, and utterly obliterate the 
portion of the design upon which it falls. 
It is averred that a human breath after a 
meal has been known to spoil a stone by 
producing an oily film, and hence a faint 
blotch on the picture. 

In the literary world the tiniest matters 
serve for sure foundations. Nothing was 
too small to yield facts to Professor Free- 
man. In his work upon the Norman Con- 
quest he sought to prove that the Celts, 
settled in Wales, were exterminated by the 
Saxons—the men, at least, the women 
naturally would have been spared. So he 
began the study of their philology and 
came confidently to aver that ‘‘ nearly every 
Welsh word which has found its way into 
English expresses some small domestic 
matter such as women and slaves would 
be concerned with.” 

One day a visitor to the school found 
Sydney Smith during play hours absorbed 
in the study of Virgil, gave the lad a shill- 
ing and with it a few kind words of sym- 
pathy and praise. ‘Clever boy, clever 
boy,’’ exclaimed the stranger, ‘‘ that is the 
way to conquer the world.’’ Such unlooked- 
for encouragement broke like a gleam of 
sunshine across the dreary and troubled life 
of the neglected boy, and roused within a 
capable heart the laudable ambition for 
distinction. Sydney Smith never forgot 
that man, and to the end of his life praised 
his deed. The stranger went his way little 
dreaming of the good his pleasant words 
had accomplished, while the lad he had 
cheered soon afterward rose to the proud 
position of prefect of the school. 

The little ills of life, says Thackeray, 
‘*are the hardest to bear. What would the 
possession of a hundred thousand a year, or 
fame or applause, avail to a gentleman who 
was allowed to enjoy them only with the 
condition of wearing a shoe with a couple 
of nails inside it? All happiness would 
disappear and plunge into that shoe. All 
life would rankle around those nails,”’ 

Pan ae ae 

Teach fatherhood to boys, motherhood to 
girls, courtesy each to the other, that labor is 
dignified by character and perfection, not by 
sex or condition; that length of good days 
full of content and unselfish living is better 
for self and the world than shortened, careful 
days and a millionaire’s charitable bequests. 
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LETTERS OF OEREMONY AND OOUR- 
TESY. 


BY ANNA L, DAWES. 





In this day and generation, when letters 
are written on postal cards and notes heap 
themselves up into a burden, it is perhaps 
unnecessary to speak much of letters of cer- 
emony and courtesy. Some persons will 
not write them at all and others write so 
many that they need no suggestions for any 
occasion, whether it be a coronation or a 
christening. But I am persuaded there is 
a considerable number of persons who 
would like to write such pleasant missives 
if they were quite sure of their ground, to 
whom a few words of encouragement are 
not inapt. 

Judging from experience the number of 
people who do not know that it is necessary 
to write a letter of acknowledgment after 
a visit is very large and distributed over all 
classes in the community, even the most 
ceremonious. Such a letter, variously called 
by the irreverent ‘‘bed-and-board’’ letter 
and ‘‘ bread-and-butter”’ letter, is absolutely 
obligatory immediately after the return, but 
a large proportion of guests entirely neg- 
lect it. Persons who would not fail to say 
thank you to a servant will omit to thank 
their hostess for time and trouble and 
thought spent upon their pleasure without 
a qualm. The suitable content of such a 
letter is obvious, but it may be worth while 
to mention that it is specially agreeable to 
a hostess if some of the particular efforts 
she has made to entertain her guest be 
gratefully mentioned in the letter of ac- 
knowledgment and if kind inquiries for the 
family are remembered. 

Such letters are due after all visits, 
whether long or short. It is not decent, to 
be sure, to spend a fortnight with a friend 
and then disappear into absolute and total 
nothingness, but it is almost as bad a 
breach of courtesy to treat a hostess with 
such careless neglect after two days or a 
night under her hospitable roof. If the 
visitor will remember that such a letter is 
nothing more nor less than a written ‘‘ thank 
you,”’ its necessity after all hospitality and 
its simple nature will at once be apparent. 
Of course this does not mean that such let- 
ters should be written after a dinner or tea 
party or such festivity. In that case a call, 
or a card if there is not time for a call, takes 
the place. But after any occasion, however 
brief or simple, when a visitor becomes a 
part of the bousehold, it is imperative. 
And it is equally imperative that it be writ- 
ten atonce. A “thank you”’ sent out into 
the air weeks after the courtesy extended 
is, perhaps, better left unsaid altogether. 
It certainly is an open question whether 
in this matter omission or delay is the 
greater rudeness. 

It is doubtful whether any one ever re- 
ceives a gift without realizing that it should 
be acknowledged. It is not inappropriate, 
however, to suggest that such letters should 
be a little over grateful rather than under- 
stated, and that they should express an ap- 
preciation of the special peculiarities of the 
gift. Itis very trying, after one has spent 
much time and thought upon a gift, to re- 
ceive an acknowledgment so brief and so 
general that it seems as if the recipient were 
somewhat indifferent. Warmth of manner, 
the pleased smile and the handgrasp, make 
large difference in the effect of thanks, and 
their absence should be taken into consid- 
eration in thanking friends through letters. 
In some way your letter should show that 
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you appreciate all the time and trouble and 
thought that has been spent for you, and 
that the gift is such as to particularly please 
you. 

Among letters of ceremony and courtesy 
should be included answers to invitations. 
Of course it may be said in general that 
they should be more or less formal and 
should not express any sentiments but those 
of a formal nature. Each acceptance 
should repeat the invitation, time, place 
and hour—that the hostess may see there 
has been no mistake—and should be dated 
that it may appear it was written immedi- 
ately, in case of unexpected delay in deliv- 
ery. Large occasions may be declined with 
a visiting card with nothing whatever writ- 
ten upon it, and invitations to church wed- 
dings require no apswer whatever. In 
answering invitations the answers should 
be written in the third person, and each 
name should have a line to itself. When, 
however, an invitation consists of an infor- 
mal note, it should be answered in like 
manner, and should always begin ‘‘My 
Dear Mrs. ,’ and not ‘‘My Dear 
Madam,”’ 

Perhaps the most difficult letters to write, 
for the unaccustomed, are letters of condo- 
lence. None are more gratefully received, 
however, and never is an expression of 
friendship more welcome. Such letters 
should be brief and should not enter into 
details, but they should mention the occa- 
sion which has called them forth. No long 
discourse upon sorrow, or sermon upon 
comfort is appropriate, but a simple expres- 
sion of sympathy is like water to a thirsty 
soul, Such letters should never be omitted 
through a feeling that they will intrude. 
Invariably they are welcome, and more 
than welcome. They may be acknowledged 
simply by a mourning visiting card if other 
acknowledgment is too great a strain, but 
they ought always to be answered in some 
way. 

The house of mourning and the house of 
feasting stand side by side, and the same 
mail carries letters of condolence and let- 
ters of congratulation. A letter to a newly 
engaged or newly married friend, or te one 
who is the happy parent of a new baby, is 
comparatively easy to write. Good wishes 
come easily to the pen, but it is well to add 
to these some expressions of satisfaction in 
the choice of individuals, if it is written to 
the newly engaged. 

But whatever the nature of a ceremonious 
letter, whether it expresses gladness or sor- 
row, is formal or informal, it should be 
written by hand and written on plain, fine 
paper. I have seen invitations answered on 
business paper, written by a type-writer, 
spelled wrong and otherwise evidence a lack 
of familiarity with social forms that should 
have been most mortifying. Very promi- 
nent persons sometimes suffer thus when 
such matters are left entirely to a secretary 
without any supervision. An invitation to 
one of the principal social leaders in the 
whole country was lately answered in the 
most crude manner, bristling with errors 
against conventionality. Doubtless it was 
the fault of a careless secretary, but the im- 
pression made was most unfortunate and is 
not easily effaced. Plain, unruled note 
paper of fine quality and a proper attention 
to form are prime requisites in all letters of 
ceremony of whatever kind. 

And in conclusion it may be said that no 
one is in danger of writing too many such 
One often hears with real regret 





letters. 
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the words, ‘‘1 really wanted to write you 
on that occasion, but I thought you would 
not care about it.’’ There can never be too 
much friendship in this world, nor too fre- 
quent expression of it. Even aslight friend- 
ship is sufficient ground for pleasant words 
or words of sympathy, and they will always 
be welcome. 





THE NIGHT EXPRESS. 


BY FRANK R. BATCHELDER. 


Miss Ethel Marie is a traveled dame; 

Her journeys are many, but all the same, 
Over one line and to only one place, 

Whence she returns with a bright-smiling face. 
And she is so busy the whole day Jong 

With matters that really brook no delay, 

She can’t get away in the broad daylight, 

So all her traveling’s done by night. 


When the clocks strike seven in Twilightville, 
And the stars come peeping over the hill, 
Miss Ethel Marie, with a hop and a skip, 
Hurries to pack her trunk and her grip. 

Clad in her traveling gown of white, 

She gives us each a kiss for good night; 
Then, with a traveler’s fine disdain, 

Off she goes for the evening train. 


The Grand Crib Line goes winding down 
From Twilightville into Drowsytown; 

The station, where all of its trains depart, 

Is a room that’s dear to a mother’s heart; 
The Pullman sleeper, whose lights burn low, 
Is a little girl’s bed as white as snow; 

And just as soon as “ Our Father” is heard 
The train dispatcher will give the word. 


Ethel Marie has her baggage checked through. 
That’s for the trunk man, papa, to do; 

I am conductor; as you can see, 

I write the berth check for Etbel Marie. 

And whom do we have for a porter? Ah, 
Whe tucks up a bed like a dear mamma? 
And the engineer is the One, I guess, 

Whose mercy and love guide the night express. 


° <enence 


TRADE WINDS AND A OAPE. 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 





Jehnny Jumbo had never seen a real cape. 
He lived far inland, where there was not 
even a lake to go skating on. But as he 
went sailing up the Mexican coast, on the 
way to Los Angeles, where his mother was 
going to get well, they all hoped, he heard 
the captain say that at precisely twelve 
o’clock they would see Cape St. Lucas, and 
in another hour they would meet the cold 
trade winds and need all the wraps they 
could get. 

Johnny whistled softly to himself and 
said, also to himself, that that story was a 
big yarn, for here, at ten o’clock in the 
morning, it was O! so warm—warmer than 
the worst day in the longest and hottest 
summer ever known in the West, where he 
lived and where they thought they knew 
something about heat. Even walking the 
ship’s length was too violent exercise and 
made one long for a glass of ice water. 
The ladies were wearing their thinnest 
white muslins and the men had thin coats, 
and the fans were nearly all worn out be- 
cause the journey from Panama had been 
so warm, 

The second mate advised Johnny Jumbo 
(his real name was Jobnny Bunker, but you 
can imagine perhaps why they called him 
‘‘Jumbo’’) to go down to the engine-room 
and test the temperature down there. So 
Johnny went down stairs and stairs and 
stairs, and the last flight let him into such 
a great cloud of red heat that he panted for 
breath. 

Here were the four great furnaces, which 
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made heat for the steam engine, and here 
were a half-dozen men with red, parched 
faces shoveling coal into the great furnace 
mouths with no light but that from the 
glowing fires. The stokers were glad enough 
to see a nice boy, and one of them told 
Johnay about his own little son who lived 
in San Francisco and who would be down 
at the wharf with his mother to meet the 
ship when they sailed into the Golden Gate. 

Johnny stayed in that heated pit about 
five minutes, and then went upstairs as 
fast as his feet could carry him. Sure 
enough, it seemed almost cool on deck, even 
under the blazing sun, after the fiercer heat 
of the engine-room. But it grew worse and 
worse as the sun went higher. Johnny 
thought they must be going toward the 
equator instead of away fromit. In alittle 
while a long, faint, blue line appeared on 
the horizon—pale at first, then firmer and 
firmer until at last they could plainly see 
the long, sandy arm of land reaching down 
into the sea which they call Cape St. Lucas. 
It looked like a yellow monster sleeping on 
the sea in the sunshine, and not very much 
as Johnny thought a cape would look. Not 
a house of any sort did they see on the cape 
as they slowly sailed up the eastern coast 
to the sharp point of rock at the extremity. 
A sultry coast, thought Johnny; no wonder 
that no one cares to live here. 

As they neared the point, he ran forward 
where the captain, in a fresh suit of white 
duck with gold buttons—he had a fresh 
white duck suit every morning, Johnny 
noticed—was looking intently through his 
glass and talking to the pilot. The great 
floating house was slowly changing its 
course in answer to the orders of the two 
men. Suddenly, as quickly as I can write 
it, a strong, beautiful, cold breeze from the 
north struck the ship, then another and 
another. People lounging in their chairs 
sat up and looked about them. Johnny 
shivered. What did it mean? A moment 
or so more and the ship was well around 
the point and right in the midst of the 
lovely cool winds that had been there ail 
the morning, no doubt, waiting for them. 
Dull eyes began to brighten and fans 
stopped waving. Some one called for a 
wrap, and as soon as they could realize that 
there was a positive and come-to-stay change 
every one began to say, ‘O, itis the trade 
wind.”’ 

Johnny shouted, ‘“ Hurrah!’ and ran 
down the deck instead of lounging, as his 
custom had been of late. ‘‘ Hurrah for the 
splendid trade wind!’’ and men, women 
and children all cheered and blessed the 
cool breeze which brought such welcome 
relief. Overcoats and wraps and fur mit- 
tens and flannels and warm caps, everything 
suggesting warmth, were brought out from 
trunks and satchels. Blankets for beds and 
rugs for steamer chairs were in demand. 
Lazy people became industrious and walked 
up and down with great pleasure. 

And Johnny Jumbo was happy because 
he had seen a real cape and enjoyed a real 
trade wind, 

It is good for us to think that no grace or 
blessing is truly ours till we are aware that 
God has blessed some one else with it through 
us.— Bishop Brooks. 

PEEL. Bem Mtn Cate 

Most people dread far more the social frown 
which follows the doing of something conven- 
tionally wrong than they do the qualms of 
conscience which follow the doing of some- 
thing intrinsically wrong.—Herbert Spencer 
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Closet and Altar 


God helps us in our prayers, but he does 
80 in proportion as we admit his aid in the 
rest of our life. 





Satisfaction is the richest and most com- 
prehensive word in the language of God. 
No one can define it who has not come some 
way into the soul’s deep experience of hav- 
ing its every need provided, and at the same 
time knowing some one upon whom to be- 
stow this affluence of riches come down 
from glory above. How our heavenly Father 
needs us to prove to a burdened world that 
He is rich and gives freely! Study the word 
‘satisfy’? and faith will grow. 5s. B. C. 





There is a ladder between earth and 
heaven on which angel messengers carry 
up our prayers to God and bring his an- 
swers down. Nay! this is but the hope of 
our dreams; the reality transcends it, for 
God is here, and needs neither ladder nor 
angel to communicate with us or open to us 
communication with him; here in our hours 
of sorest need, of bitterest loneliness, of 
self-inflicted sorrow, of well-deservec. pen- 
alty, of more poignant remorse; here as he 
was in the burning bush to Moses, and in 
the mysterious visitor to Gideon, and in the 
still, small voice to Elijah, and in the child 
wrapped in the swaddling clothes to the 
stable guests, and still by most of us un- 
seen and to most of us unknown. But 
when the veil is taken from our faces and 
we see him then the ground becomes con- 
secrated ground, the stable a sacred place, 
the lowing of the cattle an anthem, Horeb 
a sanctuary, the land of Midian a holy land, 
our pile of stones a Bethel.—Lyman Abbott. 





Take unto thyself, O Father, 
This folded day of thine, 
This weary day of mine; 

Its ragged corners cut me yet, 

O, still the jar and fret! 

Father, do not forget 
That I am tired 
With this day of thine. 


Breathe Thy pure breath, watching Father, 
On this marred day of thine, 
This wandering day of mine; 
Be patient with its blur and blot, 
Wash it white of stain and spot. 
Reproachful eyes! remember not 
That I have grieved thee 
On this day of thine. 
—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 





Wie bless thee, © Lord Fesus Gbrist, 
tbat in thy deatb thou bast revealed the 
Fatber and bast brougbt us nigb unto 
God. We thank thee that we are ac= 
cepted in thee, and tbat there is no bar= 
tier to our free access into our Fatber’s 
presence. Wle rejoice witb exceeding 
great jop. We call upon our souls 
and all that is witbin us to bless and 
praise and magnify thee. Prosper us, O 
blessed God, in all that we put our bands 
unto. Prevent us from doing what we 
ougbt not, and, forasmuch witbout thee 
we are not able to please thee, may tby 
Holy Spirit direct and rule our bearts. 
May everptbing be begun, continued and 
ended in tbee. May our bearts be filled 
witb tby love, our lips witb gentle, belp= 
ful words, and our bands witb kind, un= 
selfish deeds. May the common round 
and trivial task be so fulfilled by us as 
to bring glory to thee and blessing to 
men. Wie ask it in the name of Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 
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Mothers in Council. 


FAITHFUL FATHERHOOD. 

Your ably edited paper has asked for in- 
stances of faithful fatherhood as well as faith- 
ful motherhood. I should like to give an 
account of one watchful and caretaking father 
to his boys; one of the many fathers in this 
broad and beautiful land which is full of godly 
homes, well-governed and lovely. He is a 
man crowded with large enterprises and busi- 
ness cares, yet has always found time to bear 
his share of the care of his boys from their 
earliest infancy until their manhood now ap- 
proaching. 

In the weary days when the little ones were 
cross and convalescing from measles or whoop- 
ing cough, and mamma and nurse were worn 
and tired from a wakeful night, this loving 
father would rise early, and, taking the little 
ones, wrapped in warm gown and socks, he 
bade mother and nurse to get rest. He then 
carried his invalids to the broad bay window, 
which looked into the trees, and interested 
them in the birds which, just returning from 
the South, were constructing their fairy homes 
in the branches. As these busy builders 
brought hay and string and feathers they were 
taught our Heavenly Father’s loving care for 
every living creature; and they would get very 
merry in guessing what the birdies would 
bring next for their airy castle, until Uhey quite 
forgot their bad feelings. When breakfast 
time came mother and nurse appeared, re- 
freshed and comforted, with hearts full of 
gratitude for this loving thoughtfulness. 

Another incident is just brought to my 
mind by a friend. She was visiting in this 
home in the childhood days. As the children 
were very near of an age Sunday morning 
was a busy time getting them all ready for 
church. This Sunday morning the friend, not 
feeling well enough to attend church, was 
sitting by the open fire in the nursery. As 
each child was dressed it was sent into the 
nursery, and this kind and helpful father took 
the Noah’s ark and, putting it on the table, 
told them the grand old Bible story of the 
flood, of God-fearing Noah, the building of 
the ark, and they marched in the animals two 
by two. When all were in mamma was ready 
and off they went to church. The friend 
later in the day said to me: “I was the most 
interested and instructed listener to an illus- 
trated Bible lecture this morning. First, I 
learned the childlike faith of noble manhood; 
second, that men burdened by weighty thought 
and care can be faithful fathers.”’ a: -W. 


BIBLE STUDIES FOR CHILDREN. 

Here are some additional suggestions for 
the mother who asked about Bible studies 
for her children: 

Why wait for a minister or professor to pre- 
pare an outline when you know yourself what 
you need in any particular case? You say 
you can secure satisfactory outlines for the 
study of “ history, art or science.”” Now, with 
those as guides, why not prepare your own 
outline for the study of Bible history, the art 
of prayer or the science of love? I find from 
experience in public school teaching that 
home made outlines are preferable for young 
pupils. Ido not underestimate the prepared 
forms and outlines of professors and experts; 
they are essential to the teacher, he must 
study them and adapt the knowledge thus 
gained to individual classes. I taught for 
years children from twelve to fifteen years of 
age, and always prepared my own plans. 

First, determine just what you wish to 
teach, and do not attempt too much at a time. 
Then study the subject carefully, and, with 
the help of some logical plan, make an outline 
as simple as possible; by this I mean have 
subdivisions and under-subdivisions, if need 
be. You will find your pupils will soon be 
capable of outlining for themselves. I have 
seen very good geographical plans of study 
made by boys of twelve years. 

You will tind The Jaternational Evangel, 


published in St. Louis, Mo., a great help in 
Bible study. Its Normal Notes give outlines 
for the study of Bible history which may be 
made to suit any class of students. The issue 
for April contains a fine course of study and 
reading pursued by a graded Sunday school 
in the vicinity of Boston. 

Regarding the subject of prayer, I would 
say that sentence prayers which come from 
the heart do much toward developing the true 
idea of prayer—asking God for what we really 
want. As a guide for longer petitions, the 
Lord’s Prayer, it seems to me, furnishes a 
pattern for us all. Follow its logical arrange- 
ment: 

I. Address—‘‘ Our Father,” etc. 

II. Adoration—‘ Hallowed be thy name.” 

III. Petition—(1) Worldwide: “Thy king- 
dom come,” etc. (2) Personal: ‘‘Give us,’ 
etc. 

IV. Praise in the expression of faith and 
assurance— For thine is the kingdom,” etc. 

The study of creeds may well be left to the- 
ological students, so called. The “‘ new com- 
mandment”’ given by Christ is the necessary 
creed of all Christian life, and the heart that 
accepts and follows its teachings is a valuable 
addition to any church. 3. Ae PB 


PARENTS AND SCHOOL. 


The discussion in this department concern- 
ing the relations between parents and teachers 
has evidently awakened a good deal of inter- 
est, and we print still another experience 
which probably typifies many others: 

“*O, I do remember hearing Edith say some- 
thing about it, but I did not pay attention to 
what she was saying,’’ said a mother to me, 
in reply to a question in regard to a new 
method we had lately adopted in school work. 

It is surprising to find so many parents who, 
like this one, take no interest in what their 
children are doing in school. A mother 
should learn from the child each day what 
has been done in school and see that there is 
advancement week by week. The children 
come home filled with new thoughts and ideas 
but are often turned aside, when trying to tell 
of what has filled their minds, with an impa- 
tient, “‘ Yes, yes, but don’t talk any more 
now.” Itis of as much importance to them 
as the outside work in which so many moth- 
ers are interested, or as the father’s business, 
which crowds out everything else from his 
mind. 

There was a time when “ children should be 
seen and not heard,” but all that is past now. 
They should not monopolize «he conversation, 
but they can be taught when and where they 
are to be heard. They come to the table with 
the work of the day fresh in their minds. 
Does the mother ask what has been learned, 
or the father explain more fully than the 
teacher has had time to do some thought in 
the lesson which the child does not under- 
stand? Are they allowed to ask questions 
about this study which the busy teacher has 
not time to answer? A child is a “ bundle of 
questions.’’ Everything about this world of 
ours is new and strange, and he is filled with 
wonder. Do not stifle the questions, foolish 
as they may seem to you. You may laugh at 
them now, and turn the child from you, but 
in so doing you check the growth of a bright, 
eager mind. 

Little children are taught now the different 
forms of animal and plant life, and to observe 
nature everywhere. Does the parent watch 
with the child the unfolding of the tiny buds 
into flowers, or the growth of the blossom into 
fruit? “But I send my child to school to 
learn those things,’’ says one. Yes, so you 
do, but in following the mind of the child day 
by day you are bringing the heart and life 
near to the mother heart and you are estab- 
lishing a bond of love and sympathy which 
grows to maturity with you. The childhood 
days pass away, and you have a daughter who 
comes to you with questions of an older mind, 
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with joys and griefs which are to be shared 
with mother. Your son comes with thoughts 
of the business life which lies before him, and 
the confidence of the younger years makes the 
father’s advice and counsel wisdom to the 
young man. J. A. B. 


MOTHERS’ WORK AT THE SOUTH. 

The “fireside school’? for mothers origi- 
nated with Miss J. P. Moore, for many years 
a missionary to the homes of the Southern 
people. It grew out of a need of mothers for 
helpful instruction, which they in turn might 
give to their children. A course of reading is 
arranged somewhat on the Chautauqua plan, 
but moresimple. Each mother reports monthly 
to her church, and the church clerk reports 
quarterly to headquarters. A mothers’ con- 
ference is held annually in each State ir 
which there is a sufficient number of mem- 
bers; a monthly periodical, Hope, gives unity 
to the work, and pastors are urged to encour- 
age and foster the plan. The school has 
brightened and blessed many homes in more 
than twelve Southern States, and the idea is 
taking root in New York, Pennsylvania and 
the Dakotas. The school is non-denomina- 
tional and simply requires assent to the moth- 
ers’ pledge: 

1. I promise that by the help of God I will 
pray with and for my children and expect 
their early conversion. 

2. I will try to be a good pattern for my 
children in my daily life, especially in tem- 
per, conversation and dress. 

3. I will recognize the fact that God expects 
me to care for and train my children for him 
in soul and mind as well as in body. 

A manual of the work may be secured by 
addressing Miss J. P. Moore, Spellman Semi- 
nary, Atlanta,Ga. She is anoble woman who 
has spent more than a quarter of a century of 
her life in making homes better. HH. ‘P. 


SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


LESSON FOR JUNE 16. PETER AND THE RISEN 
LORD, JOHN 21: 4-17. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGOUE, NW. Y. 


Give an introductory talk about sheep and 
shepherds. Little ones will like vivid de- 
scriptions and “true stories” about little 
lambs and sheep “ out on the farm,” and how 
they are cared for by the kind farmer and his 
helpers. Older boys and girls will be inter- 
ested in facts about shepherding in Palestine 
—the staff and the crook, bringing the sheep 
to the fold at night, taking them to the shade 
at noon, to new pastures when the grass has 
been eaten from one, leading the sheep to the 
streams of water, so scarce in that dry land. 
Boys especially will like to hear of the brav- 
ery and constant watchfulness needed by the 
shepherd lad in protecting the sheep, e.g., 
David’s killing the lion. Jesus is called the 
‘Good Shepherd’ and we the sheep. Ex- 
plain the comparison and quote, ‘‘ He knoweth 
the sheep by name,” ‘‘ He shall feed his flock 
like a shepherd,” ‘‘ He shall carry the lambs 
in his bosom”; also repeat the Twenty-third 
Psalm, explaining such parts of it as can be 
brought to the comprehension of children. 
Then refer to the lesson on Christ, the Bread 
of Life, given in these columns, in which it 
was shown how Jesus feeds us, and that 
prayer and learning about him, saying kind 
words and doing kind deeds are “‘ bread” to 
make hearts grow; to help others in these 
ways means to help the Good Shepherd to 
‘* feed the sheep.” 

The lesson story may be told in seven parts 
(see division by verses below), making the 
descriptions vivid and calling them “ pic- 
tures.” To carry out this idea seven cards 
may be prepared with a black border and 
narrow gilt line inside it to represent a pic- 
ture frame; a silk cord to hang them by adds 
to the effect. 

Occupation for hands. 

After talking over the seven parts of the 
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lesson, the seven cards are given to the chil- 
dren, who write upon them a word or words 
to suggest each of the ‘‘ word pictures.’ Or, 
instead of writing words on the cards, draw 

an appropriate symbol on each. 
Two ways for fixing in mind seven ‘‘ word 
pictures’’ of our lesson. 

BY WORDS. 

First Picture, vs. 2 and 3. 


BY SYMBOLS. 


All night. 
No fish. Draw a boat. 

Second Picture, vs. 4-7. 
Morning. Draw a cross (the sign 
Jesus. for Jesus). 
Nets full. Write figures “153.” 

Third Picture, vs. 8-11. 

Draw a fire (brown for 

Fire. sticks of wood and 
Food. earth, red for flame 


and black for smoke). 

Fourth Picture, vs. 12, 13, 14. 
Draw several fish and 
write the word “dine” 
under them. 
Fifth Pictare, vs. 15. 

Draw a lamb, or this, 

“¢ No. 1.” 


Sixth Picture, vs. 16. 
Draw a sheep, or this, 
7: No. 2.” 


Seventh Picture, vs. 17. 
** Lovest dearly?” Draw a sheep, or this, 
‘Tender sheep.” ¥'? No. 3.” 


These symbols should be traced in faint 
lines and the cards prepared for frames (see 
above) by the mother during the week and 
put away with other material in the ‘‘ Sunday 
Box.” Do not say, “I cannot draw.” Chil- 
dren are not critical. The lower half of an 
elongated ellipse with two triangles on its 
upper (straight) side makes a boat. An 
elongated ellipse with a fan-shaped figure at 
one end at least suggests a fish. The work 
may seem simple and crude, but it will help 
in gaining the point sought, namely, to 
awaken and hold the interest and fix Scrip- 
tural truths in mind by means in accordance 
with a child’s natural activities of eye and 
hand and mind. Children as old as seven or 
eight may with profit be told that in the 
language which Jesus spoke the word 
“sheep,” as he used it in his third question, 
was expressed by a word meaning something 
like ‘tender sheep.” Our language says 
only “‘sheep,”’ because we have no one word 
to give just that meaning. So with “love,” 
to express it, as Jesus used it the third time, 
we need to say “love dearly” or “ love with 
all the heart.’”’ It was not enough for Peter 
to dove Jesus; he must love him “ dearly.” 
By ‘‘ lambs ”’ Jesus meant little children and 
older ones who have only begun to serve 
him. ‘‘Tender sheep” are those who are 
poor or sick; those who have but little to 
help them to be good and those who have 
had no chance to learn about Jesus. When 
we give money for missions we are helping 
the ** Good Shepherd ”’ to “‘ feed ”’ the “‘ tender 
sheep” and the “lambs.” The “little maid ” 
who told Naaman, the leper, how he might be 
cured was helping to feed the sheep. Apply 
the lesson to present day needs. Talk of 
definite, practical ways in which boys and 
girls—each of us—may help feed the sheep. 
All that makes others happier and better is 
food for their hearts. (Pictures, flowers and 
books for children’s hospitals, mission bands, 
Fresh Air Fund, etc.) 

But we must remember one main thing 
which Jesus taught by what he said to Peter 
—none can help the Shepherd as they should, 
to ‘feed the sheep,” unless they themselves 
love the Shepherd dearly. Can we say to 
Jesus when we speak to him (pray), “ Lord, 
thou knowest all things: thou knowest that 
I love thee dearly ?”’ 

Next week we will talk about how we, the 
sheep, can show that we love the Shepherd. 

Note. Helpful for this lesson are the poem 


“Jesus said”... 
“Jesus gave” :.. 


* Lovest?”’ 
‘* Lambs.” 


* Lovest?”’ 
Sheep.” 
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in The Congregationalist, May 16, page 763, and 
Occupation Lesson, Oct. 11, 1894, Twenty-four 
Triangles about Lake Tiberias. 


es 


Unless we have a deep and real sympathy 
we can never touch the lives of others. Sym- 
pathy is not condescending pity. It means 
the suffering and rejoicing so intimately with 
others that their sorrows and joys are really 
ours. True sympathy cheerfully steps out of 
the sunlight and enters into the shadow for 
the sake of the clouded soul. It leads the 
strong, after the fashion of our Lord, to share 
and to bear the infirmities of the weak.—C. H. 
Brent. 

There is no room for chance. Strange may 
be the way in which the lot is cast into our 
lap, but whether it be cast by visible or in- 
visible hands, whether suddenly or so slowly 
that we can see it come, whether plentifully 
or sparingly, it is always cast exactly as the 
Lord will.—Tholuck. 








A GLIMPSE OF HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


BY EDWARD HITCHCOCK, M.D. 





The twenty-seventh anniversary of Hamp- 
ton Normal Institute has just passed, and with 
its more than 1,000 Indian and Negro boys and 
girls and its fifty teachers it now begins another 
school year. One great hope for its future is 
its Board of Trustees, who make no sinecure 
of their office, and are sure to be here at the 
Commencementanniversary. Of men who are 
here today holding long and thoughtful, care- 
ful and prayerful meetings are the president, 
Robert C. Ogden of Philadelphia, Dr. McKen- 
zie of Cambridge, Dr. McVickar of Phila- 
delphia, Professor Peabody of Harvard, Dr. 
Parkhurst, Mr. A. C, James, Rev. Dr. Strieby 
and Mr. Charles L. Mead of New York, and 
Judge Dodd of Newark. 

Dr. Frissell, the worthy successor of General 
Armstrong, has a firm hold on the school, is 
carrying it along with steadiness and success, 
and, in spite of the hard financial times, gives 
a most favorable showing of the treasury. 
Although there has been a decrease in the 
number of annual scholarships and contribu- 
tions towards general purposes, there has been 
ap increase in the school’s endowment and an 
improvement in the general financial condi- 
tion. 

An important and immediate need of the 
institute now is a building, or addition to 
Virginia Hall, for the proper, not to say better, 
preparation and furnishing of food to the reg- 
iment of men, women and youth here; and 
another crying need is for more means to 
educate and elevate these two races. Good 
material can be obtained to educate and up- 
lift the young men and women, but where is 
the pittance of only $10 a month for each indi- 
vidual to come from, and where the gifts to 
support and strengthen the plant which fur- 
nishes this light and broadening of life to the 
young Negro and Indian? 

Amherst, Mt. Holyoke and other kindred 
institutions in the North were in just this 
impecunious condition a half-century ago, 
but we can’t wait half this length of time 
nowadays for such results as they have at- 
tained, and Hampton must distance them if 
these people are to be saved. 

Twenty-nine young men and women re- 
ceived the teacher’s diploma and six the 
trade certificate, the latter one being given 
for the first time this year. The last exercise 
was the singing of My Country, ’Tis of Thee, 
which, however, was preceded by an address 
from Dr. McKenzie from the text My Coun- 
try and not Our Country. Then, after a stroll 
on the greensward in front of Virginia Hall, 
the band playing, the girls appearing in their 
pretty but not gaudy dresses, a most glorious 
sunset casting its radiance over the scene, 
ended the anniversary exercises of Hampton 
Institute. 
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The Child Jesus in Art 


HE childhood of 
Jesus is a subject 
upon which the 
gospel narrative 
says so little and 
at the same time 
suggests so much 
that the imagina- 
tion loves to dwell 
upon the possible 
incidents of this 
period. How of- 

ten, when our little ones gather about us to 
listen to stories of this most wonderful life, 
we try to picture 
to them the sim- 
ple scenes of those 
quiet days when 
“the child grew 
in wisdom ard 
stature and in 
favor with God and 
man,.”’ Limited as 
is our information 
on the subject, we 
surely take no lib- 
erties with the Bi- 
ble when we teach 
them that the 
young Jesus had 
in exceeding meas- 
ure all those sweet 
child virtues we 
strive to plant in 
their own hearts— 
ready obedience to 
parents, cheerful 
unselfishness to 
brothers, loving 
thoughtfulness of 
all. And as we 
impress these les- 
sons we turn with 
grateful apprecia- 
tion to those great 
works of art which 
make the child life 
of Jesus so beau- 
tifully real. 

From the begin- 
ning of the Italian 
Renaissance down 
to our own times 
there has been a 
continuous suc- 
cession of painters 
who have essayed 
this theme. The 
older masters pro- 
ceeded with little 
or no regard to 
historical accuracy 
in the details of 
costume, architecture and scenery. Pales- 
tine was an unknown country to the me- 
dizval artist and archeological research an 
unknown pursuit. But art is a far better 
interpreter of life than is history, and it is 
more essential to understand the inner pur- 
poses of the child Jesus than to know what 
kind of clothes he wore. So that, historical 
accuracy aside, we shall derive real help 
from the study of Christ-child art wherever 
the painter’s hand has been guided by a 
loving and reverent insight into child na- 
ture. There we are sure to find some new 
glimpse into the character of the youthful 
Jesus, 





By Estelle M. Hurll 


When we come to make comparative 
studies in this field of art we notice the 
two opposite tendencies to emphasize, on 
the one hand, the divine origin and mission 
of the Cbrist-child, and to portray, on the 
other hand, some of the actual scenes of his 
human life. It follows that wherever the 
first method is attempted without due re- 
gard to the natural childishness of Jesus, 
as is seen in many of the early nativities, 
the result is a picture which, however ele- 
vating its devotional aim, fails to touch the 
heart of a true child lover. It is equally 


true that wherever the purely human aspect 





THE HOLY FAMILY—Raphael 


of the Holy Child is presented without any 
suggestion of his sacred calling, as is often 
exemplified among later painters, from Ru- 
bens down, the result leaves much to be 
desired by the thoughtful Christian. The 
true ideal must give us the Christ-child an 
object of devotion yet human—must show 
us the human boy in his daily life, yet glori- 
fied by his divine origin and destiny. Such 
an ideal has been attained in a few in- 
stances. It is seen, I think, in a wonder- 
ful measure of perfection in Murillo’s great 
devotional painting of the National Gallery. 
The picture is catalogued as a Holy Family, 
but the meaning would be more nearly ex- 


pressed should we call it the glorification 
of the Christ-child. The Holy Child stands 
on an eminence in the center of the picture, 
with Joseph and Mary adoring on either 
side. The simple little figure in the loose 
tunic is inexpressibly touching in its child- 
ishness, It is a child whom a mother longs 
to take to her heart. But the sweet face 
shows the Son’s communion with his Father. 
The holy dove brooding over his head has 
already brought the divine influence to his 
soul, and his eyes are lighted with its glory. 
There is something so simple and so solemn 
in the conception that no one can look at 
the picture un- 
moved or leave it 
to forget the im- 
pression.” 

From this devo- 
tional treatment of 
the subject let us 
turn to actual 
scenes in the child 
life of Jesus. Of 
these there is no 
more charming 
subject than the 
companionship of 
Jesus and John—a 
subject which finds 
a legitimate basis, 
if not strict verifi- 
cation, in the New 
Testament record. 

The two boys 
present a striking 
contrast. The little 
Baptist is a pictur- 
esque lad with 
swarthy skin and 
careless dark locks, 
while the child 
Jesus is a fair blue- 
eyed boy with 
golden brown 
curls. Often Jobn 
is seen bringing 
some little offering 
of love, and it is 
delightful to note 
the devotion of the 
boy of six or seven 
to his baby cousin. 
Sometimes he 
brings roses, as in 
Titian’s lovely pic- 
ture in the Uffizi. 
Though the infant 
Jesus already has 
both little hands 
full {of flowers, 
hugging them to 
his breast, he still 
looks down eagerly for more as John holds 
up another handful to his pleased gaze. In 
Titian’s famous Belvedere picture the offer- 
ing is cherries, but here the Christ-child is 
not occupied with the fruit as a gift from 
John, whom he does not seem to heed, but 
is intent upon offering it in his turn to the 
stately Madonna, whose beautiful face is 
turned towards his. The theme thus loses 
its sweet domesticity and the picture differs 
from the home scene in the Uffizi in being 
a conventional altarpiece, which satisfies 
the esthetic nature with its exquisite 





*See cover illustration. 
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beauty but which fails to touch the heart. 
Let us see how Raphael pursues the same 
subject. We are transported to a pleasant 
dooryard, where a strong-faced grand- 
mother sits with her lovely grandchild 
on her knees. Beside her is the boy’s 
mother, a fair young woman with earnest, 
loving face. The little boy John has just 
run up breathless with pleasure, holding his 
skin garment full of fruit, which he brings 
to his younger cousin. The child Jesus is 
laughing aloud with the delight and sur- 
prise of the visit, and leans forward sv 
eagerly for the fruit that his mother, fear- 
ing he will slip from his place, reaches her 
arm across to guard him. Pleased as he is 
with his new treasure, he seeks the crown- 
ing touch to his happiness in his mother’s 
sympathy, and lifting his face to hers to see 
if she shares his pleasure he meets her look 
of tenderness with a radiant smile. In that 
smile is Raphael’s own peculiar touch of 
genius. The scene is purely domestic, the 
incident an ordinary daily scene, but the 
light on the lifted face of the Christ-child 
is, at it were, a radiance reflected from the 
face of his Father.* 

Bartolommeo’s Holy Family in the Pitti 
(similar to his picture in the Corsini Gal- 
lery) shows a charming affectionateness be- 
tween the two cousins. Jesus throws both 
arms around John’s neck, and the children 
are so gleefully happy that the parents look- 
ing on are filled with tender pleasure at the 
sight. Andrea del Sarto is another famous 
painter of the Holy Family, of which there 
are examples in the Louvre, the National 
Gallery, the Pitti and the Heimitage at St. 
Petersburg. But although he always makes 
the two boys charmingly pretty and win- 
ning, one is invariably at a loss to know just 
what they are doing. Their attitudes are 
entirely meaningless and seem designed 
only to show their grace and beauty. 

It is quite a different aspect of the 
relation between Jesus and Jobn where 
the latter’s atti 
tude is one of de 
votion and his 
offering one ot 
sym bolic signitfi- 
cance. Raphael’s 
Cardellino Ma- 
donna of the. Uffizi 
illustrates this sub- 
ject. Here John’s 
present is a gold- 
tinch, whose red- 
streaked feathers 
symbolize the 
blood so soon to be 
shed on Calvary. 
The bird is less a 
gift than a token 
of the passion, and 
the boy Jesus re- 
ceives it not with 
the ardent pleas- 
ure of an ordinary 
child, but with the 
grave seriousness 
of one who under- 
stands his mission. 
In the Belvedere 
Madonna (The 
Madonna of the 
Meadow) Raphael 
has again put into John’s hand a symbolic 
gift, this time a cross, which the young 
Baptist presents kneeling. 


*The picture is called The Pearl and is in the 
Prado Gallery, Madrid.; 
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Murillo gives us a symbolic scene between 
the two children where Jesus is the giver, 
and the offering a draught. of water. The 
picture is called The Children of the Shell, 
and is in the Madrid Gallery. The boys 


« 








JOSEPH AND THE BOY JESUS—Curl Muller 


have been playing together with a Jamb 
which hes on the ground beside them. 
Jesus has filled a shell from the spring and 
holds it to the lips of his cousin, who kneels 
and drinks eagerly.” There is an indefinable 
air of superiority in the Christ-child’s ges- 





PLAYING WITH THE ANGELS—Rubens 


ture—though a simple, sturdy little fellow, 
he shows that he is born a prince. The 
significance of the water of life is also 
presented in a famous painting by Pinturic- 
chio at Siena, where the two children are 
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running arm in arm across a meadow to 
get water. Here John carries a pitcher 
and Jesus has a book in bis hand. 

An idyllic scene in the life of the boy 
Jesus is given in the well-known painting 
by Rubens in the Vienna gallery. The 
cousins are seated under a tree with two 
angel playfellows. The bold imagination of 
the artist has represented the celestial visi- 
tors as mischievous sprites. One is pushing 
a lamb against John, while the other holds 
a cluster of grapes toward Jesus. The ex- 
quisite dimpled babyhood which Rubens 
knew so well how to paint is here seen at 
its best, but there is little in the picture to 
suggest any higher sacred import. The 
idea of associating angels with the child- 
hood of Jesus is certainly poetic and appro- 
priate, and is adopted by other artists than 
Rubens with charming suggestiveness. Van 
Dyck gives us a Repose in Egypt, in which 
a company of exquisite infant angels join 
hands and dance in a circle to please the 
mother and babe resting under a tree 
near by. 

This picture suggests by way of contrast 
a very curious composition by Albane, 
which is engraved in Rosini’s Storia della 
Pittura Italiana, The child Jesus stands 
in the center, with his face lifted to the 
sky, in which is seen the figure of the 
Eternal. All abont bim are groups of tiny 
angels preparing for his crucifixion. On 
one side two support his cross, against 
which another raises a ladder. Others 
carry playfully the various instruments 
of the passion—the lance, the sponge, the 
crown of thorns, the nails and hammer. 
All enter into their occupations with the 
delighted eagerness of children who have 
invented a new and entertaining game. | 
mention the picture merely as an example 
of what seems to me an entirely mistaken 
conception of the innocent natural boyhood 
of Jesus. Though we are taught that his 
young soul was fired with high resolves to 
be ‘‘about his 
Father’s busi- 
ness,’ let us not 
believe that bis 
childish imagina- 
tion was haunted 
by ihe terrors of 
Calvary. In the 
same way those 
pictures are, I 
think, to be depre 
cated which were 
so common to the 
sentimental art of 
the seventeenth 
century, and which 
represent tke 
Christ- child asleep 
on across, ‘* dream- 
ing of his passion.”’ 
Of these Guido, 
Murillo and Zur- 
baran produced 
many examples. 
It is a healthier, 
and therefore 
a more helpful, as- 
pect of the child 
hood of Jesus 
which shows him 
in his filial relation 
to Joseph. It is strange that it is in the 
later schools of art only that the two are 
grouped together. A beautiful example is 
a painting by Guido Reni in the Hermitage 
at St. Petersburg. The face of Joseph has 
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the dignity of a prophet and at the same 
time the tenderness and gentleness of a de- 
voted grandfather, holding in his arms the 
wonderful babe committed to his fostering 
care. A modern picture of unusual interest 
is by Carl Miiller, showing Joseph seated 
drawing close to him the boy Jesus whom 
he seems to have been teaching, but who now 
surprises him with some strangely wise say- 
ing, lifting his baby face to his and eagerly 
gesturing with his tiny hands. Mrs. Jame- 
son mentions several pictures of kindred 
nature of which I have elsewhere seen no 
description. One is by Elzheimer, in which 
Joseph is teaching his foster son to walk. 
Another by Murillo represents Joseph lead- 
ing the child Jesus, who carries a basket of 
carpenter’s tools. Still another by Annibale 
Carracci shows the boy at the carpenter’s 
board. ‘ 
That Jesus was brought up in the trade 
of his foster father is to be inferred from 
the allusion in Mark’s gospel [6: 3]. It 
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ing. Itis a pleasant domestic scene of tran- 
quil and humble happiness. Quite a differ- 
ent conception of the subject is embodied 
in the painting by Sir John Millais, which 
combines in a remarkable way a beautiful 
simplicity of realism with a delicate sym- 
bolic spirituality. The scene is the interior 
of the carpenter’s shop, across the length 
of which runs a bench. In front of this 
kneels the mother Mary beside her beloved 
boy, who holds up his left hand to show a 
wound in the palm. Joseph leans across 
the bench to examine the hand. gently; the 
grandmother approaches from the rear with 
anxious solicitude; a youth working at the 
bench stoops eagerly forward to see what 
has happened, and a little boy brings from 
the side a basin of water to bathe the wound. 
Thus all eyes center upon the injured child, 
who turns affectionately towards his mother 
to receive her embrate, The incident is 
fraught with significance as a foreshadow- 
ing of the passion. 
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His face is turned from ours to look at the 
scene, and we see in his pure profile the 
lofty ideals he cherishes. Mary rests hér 
hand on his shoulder and droops her head, 
pondering as she walks; but Joseph looks 
towards the boy’s eager face with responsive 
interest and seems to explain some of the 
sights lying below. The city at length 
reached, the boy is allowed to wander from 
his parents, and when they are about to re- 
turn his absence is not noted because they 
suppose him to be among the company with 
which they are traveling. Thus they are 
well on their homeward way when they dis- 
cover that he is missing. Returning to the 
city and seeking him hither and thither, 
they at length find him in the temple, “ sit- 
ting in the midst of the doctors, both hear- 
ing them and asking them questions.” The 
Finding of Jesus in the temple is the sub- 
ject of many celebrated compositions by the 
old masters. When the title is thus ex- 
pressed the moment chosen is, of course, 





was this fact that made it the more in- 
credible and amaziaog to bis associates that 
he should venture to express his views so 
boldly in the synagogue. The old mas- 
ters seldom, however, drew any suggestion 
from the circumstance. They were slow to 
invent any scenes of his life not actually 
described in the sacred record, and a feel- 
ing of reverence—perhaps even of false 
pride—hindered them from representing 
their divine master in a humble laborer’s 
guise. It is reserved then for modern art 
to treat the theme of the boy Jesus in the 
carpenter’s shop, and the field is still prac- 
tically unworked. The earliest example 1 
have seen is by Giuseppe Crespi, a Bologn- 
ese artist who worked in the first decades 
of the eighteenth century. The picture 
shows the father and son working at a car- 
penter’s bench in the dooryard. Joseph is 
in the act of making a chalk line and the 
child Jesus holds one end of the cord. The 
mother sits placidly by, busy with her sew- 


IN THE TEMPLE—GHolman /urt 


Another modern picture of the young 
Jesus as a carpenter is by the German 
painter Franz Miiller, and represents the lad 
kneeling on the floor, while he holds one 
end of a saw worked at the other side by 
Joseph. The attitude of Jesus is rather 
artificial and his face more sentimental 
than strong, so that the picture cannot be 
counted a valuable contribution to the art 
of the subject, though it is interesting from 
its uniqueness. 

The childhood of Jesus came to an end at 
the age of twelve, when he awoke to the 
realization that he must be “about his 
Father’s business.””’ This was the pivotal 
experience in the quiet life of the Nazarene 
lad. Mary and Joseph, having to make 
their annual journey to Jerusalem to cele- 
brate the Passover, determined to take him 
with them. The modern artist Mengelberg 
shows the three on their way. They have 
reached an eminence from which the boy 
gets his first glimpse of the beautiful city. 


the arrival of Joseph and Mary, who-are 
more or less conspicuous according to the 
artist’s leading purpose. Sometimes Mary 
hurries in full of anxiety, as in the painting 
by Gaudenzio Ferrari, where she stretches 
out both hands towards her lost boy. 
Again she is clasping her hands in agony, 
as Giovanni da Udine represents her in his 
picture in the Venice Academy. In Maz- 
zolino’s picture in Berlin she is overwhelmed 
by the sight of her son’s influence over the 
doctors, and folds ber hands in adoration. 
In a painting by Luini at Saronno she is a 
majestic and beautiful figure occupying a 
prominent position in the foreground of the 
composition, apparently having just put 
her reproachfal inquiry. The boy Jesus 
stands ona sort of throne in the midst of 
the doctors, a princely young figure in an 
attitude of perfect grace and dignity. He 
turns serenely towards his mother, with the 
left hand thrown out in a simple gesture of 
explanation and the right hand raised with 
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finger pointing upward. We can almost 
hear his quiet words of reply: ‘‘ How is it 
that yesought me? Wist ye not that I must 
be about my father’s business?” Beside 
this we may place the strik- 
ingly dissimilar picture of 
the same subject painted in 
our own times by one whom 
many honor as the greatest 
modern religious artist. 
This is the painting by Hol- 
man Hunt which has become 
familiar through numerous 
engravings and reproduc- 
tions. The work shows the 
most careful attention to 
Oriental customs in all its 
elaborate details of costume 
and setting. The rabbis are 
seated on a semicircular di- 
van and in front stands a 
group of most thrilling in- 
terest. The mother is clasp- 
ing her boy to her in an 
agony of tenderness, while 
Joseph looks on with awe. 
The young Jesus responds 
with the sweet affectionate- 
ness of a dutiful child, yet 
his face is turned from his 
mother’s and his thoughts 
are occupied with a higher 
joy than the gladness of 
meeting. The expression is 
one of heavenly purity and 
he needs no aureole to show 
that he is the Christ. 
Turning from these exam- 
ples to pictures which em- 
phasize the relation of Jesus 
to the doctors rather than 
to his parents, we continue to find many 
most interesting presentations of the sub- 
ject. In the greater number it is assumed, 
quite unwarrantably but in a reverent spirit 
very characteristic of Renaissance art, that 
the boy Christ took 
upon him a posi- 
tion of authority 
among the doctors 
and occupied their 
time entirely with 
his own discourse. 
In Gaudenzio Fer- 
rari’s picture, al- 
ready alluded to, 
he stands on a plat- 
form as if deliver- 
ing an oration. 
Giovanni da Udine 
places him on a 
bishop’s throne, 
whence he is ap- 
parently preaching 
asermop. Mazzo- 
lino represents him 
in eager argument. 
Here the treatment 
approaches more 
nearly a true inter- 
pretation of the in- 
cident. The figure 
of the young dis- 
putant is full of 
boyish eagerness as 
he leans forward 
from his seat and 
seems to address 
his words directly to a certain rabbi who is 
evidently discussing a difficult problem with 
him. The Spanish artist Ribera has given 
us @ similar aspect of the boyish eagerness 
of Jesus in expounding the truth. The pic- 


‘Jesus with a doctor on each side, 
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ture is not an extensive composition, but 
is full of suggestiveness. The figures are 
shown in half length. A group of doctors 
bend over their books in amazement and 





IN THE TEMPLE—Hoffman 


delight. The wonderful boy stands before 
them with finger pointing upward and his 
face transfigured with the joy of seeing the 
effect of histeaching. Luini’s picture in the 
National Gallery treats the subject in a still 





ON THE WAY TO JERUSALEM—WMengelberg 


Here is only the young 
His full 
face is presented to the spectator and has all 
the wondrous sweetness and dignity which 
Luinj renders with such surpassing skill. 


smaller compass. 
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But this is a youth, not a boy of twelve, 
and he seems, as with all the old masters, 
to instruct rather than to inquire. 

Where, then, shall we find the boy ‘in 
the midst of the doctors, both 
hearing them and asking 
them questions’’? Nowhere, 
I think, but in the master- 
piece of Hofmann. As Jesus 
turns his frank, inquiring 
gaze to the wise old men 
about him, we read in the 
eager young face both the 
earnestness of his question- 
ing and the power of his un- 
derstanding. With a spirit 
at once teachable and sin- 
cere in his seeking after 
truth, he gently opens the 
door into the great mystery 
of the future, and there 
dawns upon the awakening 
young soul the far-away 
vision of his Father’s king- 
dom. 

The story of the birth 
and childhood of Jesus the 
Christ, told with such won- 
derful simplicity and purity 
in the gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, has made a 
most profound impression 
upon the heart of the world. 
It has exercised a silent, 
potent influence not only 
upon human thought, but 
also and still more deeply 
upon human feeling and 
action. It has created new 
ideals of taste and of con- 
duct, new forms of grace and beauty; yes, 
we may even say that it has created a new 
kind of love and a distinct type of loveli- 
ness. For certainly, since Jesus was born 
in Bethlehem, the world has learned a new 
reverence and ten- 
derness for child- 
hood, and, in ex- 
pressing these, it 
has discovered in 
the innocence and 
simplicity of the 
Child another em- 
bodiment of the 
eternal beauty 
which dwells at 
the heart of all 
things good and 
true. This was, in- 
deed, a discovery 
of incalculable 
value to human art 
as well as to human 
life. It has given 
a new theme to 
poet and painter— 
a theme of which 
ancient art and lit- 
erature knew com- 
paratively little, 
and showed but 
few and faint 
traces. Child- 
hood has only be- 
gun to ‘‘come to 
its own,’’ in the 
works of art as 
well as in the deeds of charity, since 
men have heard and believed the story of 
the Christ-child. . . . A little babe reveals 
the philanthropy of God.—Henry Van 


Dyke. 
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Lesson FOR JUNE 16. John 21: 4-17. 
PETER AND THE RISEN LORD. 
BY REV. A. %. DUNNING, D.D. 


It was necessary to the enthronement of 
Christ as king of his everlasting kingdom and 
head of his church that his resurrection from 
tae dead should not only be believed but 
realized. He led his disciples to do this by 
repeated appearances to them after his resur- 
rection. The most significant of these was 
that on the shore of the Lake of Galilee, and 
the most powerful impression he made was 
on Peter. To understand that impression we 
must recall His relations with that disciple. 

No one loved Jesus Christ more than Peter. 
He had left all for his Master [Matt. 19: 27]. 
He had seen him stilling the tempest and had 
trusted him, and had beheld him on the 
mountain communing with departed heroes 
concerning his crucifixion. When others had 
turned away from him Peter had declared 
his unalterable purpose to cling to him as his 
Lord [John 6: 66-69]. By direct revelation 
from heaven he knew Jesus to be the Son of 
God [Matt. 16: 16, 17]. 

Jesus Christ loved no one more than Peter. 
He had made him one of his three most inti- 
mate companions. He had recognized Peter 
as the leader of all the disciples, and had 
committed to him the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven [Matt. 16: 19]. No such tender inter- 
views are to be found in the gospels as those 
between Peter and his Lord. The night of 
Peter’s denial they had come closer to each 
other in loving fellowship than ever before. 
Then Peter had received from the hand of 
Jesus the bread which represented his body 
given in sacrifice; had offered his whole body 
to be bathed by his Master in token that their 
lot was one; had declared that he was ready 
to die for and with him, and had proved his 
sincerity by attacking the soldiers who came 
to arrest him. These facts help us to under- 
stand how by the Sea of Galilee: 

1. The risen Christ convinced Peter of his 
identity. Jesus had sent a message to the 
disciples, after his resurrection, to go back to 
Galilee to meet him there, and they had 
obeyed him. Peter, as usual, took the lead in 
proposing that they should take up again 
their old occupation of fishing. Men are more 
likely to find out the will of the Lord concern- 
ing them in times of uncertainty when they 
attend to their business than when they wait 
in idleness. 

At early dawn, one morning, after a night 
spent in vain toil, they were still throwing 
and hauling their net when they were hailed 
from the shore. In the dim light they saw a 
stranger who called to them for some fish to 
eat. They seem hardly to have noticed the 
tender name by which he addressed them, but 
they shouted back that they had nothing. 
Then he suggested that there were fish on the 
right side of the boat, and told them to throw 
the net there. Perhaps they thought he saw 
from the shore a school of fishes which they 
could not discover. But the success which at 
once followed must have recalled to their 
minds the morning when they had been called 
to be disciples, when by the direction of Jesus 
they had caught, at a single haul, more fish 
than their net would hold [Luke 5: 1-11]. 
Thus the risen Lord linked this disclosure of 
himself with that scene, and gave peculiar 
significance to this new call of the disciples to 
permanent apostleship. 

The former draught of fishes had revealed 
to Peter not only the supernatural power but 
the divine character of Jesus and his own 
sinfulness in contrast, and he had then prayed 
to Jesus to depart from him. This display of 
power found him far more deeply conscious of 
his sinfulness, but drew him irresistibly 
toward Jesus. He plunged into the water as 
soon as he discovered the Master and made 
for the shore. What passed between them at 
that interview is left to our imagination, but 
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what followed it shows that the reconciliation 
was complete. That interview must have 
given to Peter evidence beyond doubt that he 
had seen the risen Christ. But for all the 
disciples he furnished added evidence by 
sharing with them a breakfast he had him- 
self prepared. 

2. The risen Lord renewedly taught Peter 
the motive of discipleship. Heso united his 
thought at that time to his teaching before his 
crucifixion that no one could doubt that the 
same person who uttered the one spoke also 
the other. In his final interviews with them 
before his death he had said, ‘‘ As the Father 
hath loved me, I also have loved you: abide 
ye in my love.” -He had told them that he 
was about to give the highest proof of his love 
by laying down his life for them. They had 
in turn assured him of their unswerving 
fidelity because they loved him. Peter had 
been the most outspoken of them all, and had 
declared that though all the others might 
desert Jesus it was impossible that he should 
ever do so [Mark 14: 27-31]. 

Now Jesus took up again the conversation 
where it had been broken off the evening be- 
fore he died. He asked Peter the question 
which he had then so confidently answered, 
* Lovest thou me more than these?” Per- 
taps Peter would not have dared to answer 
as he did but for that private interview with 
Jesus just before. But he once more affirmed 
that his lesson had been really learned, and 
the Lord accepted his declaration. No one 
whom the revelation of the character of Jesus 
has affected as it did Peter doubts his resur- 
rection or his living presence through his 
spirit. 

3. The risen Lord renewedly taught Peter 
the nature of service. He did not question 
the genuineness of Peter’s answer, but he did 
tell him to prove it, and that he could do this 
only inone way. ‘Feed my lambs.” ‘ Feed 
my sheep.” ‘“ Follow me.’ As manifesta- 
tions of the risen Lord these final words link 
themselves with his teachings before his death 
and together make one revelation of God. 
They are inexpressibly rich with meanings of 
divine love, divine authority and divine cer- 
tainty of fulfillment of prophecy. Every one 
who has learned to love Jesus Christ by study- 
ing his words and obeying them will recog- 
nize him as he showed himself to Peter and 
the other disciples risen from the dead, and 
will find in his own love for Christand know]l- 
edge of him the assurance that “‘ after he had 
spoken unto them, he was received up into 
heaven, and sat down at the right hand of 
God.” 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, June 9-15. What Is Real Sabbath- 
Keeping? Ex. 20: 8-11; Mark 2: 23-28. 


What was Christ’s teaching? What his practice? 
How far should modern conditions modify these? 


(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, June 16-22. The Proof of Our Alle- 
giance to Christ. 1 John 4: 1-21. 

This chapter ought to be read over and over 
again, until one becomes saturated with the 
thought and spirit of the beloved disciple. 
Nowhere in ail his writings does he state 
more clearly and pointedly the essence of the 
Christian religion. Two main tests of loyalty 
to Christ he seems to emphasize most. The 
first is confession. The exact form he does 
not undertake to dictate, but Biblical writers, 
as well as Christ himself, dwell upon the im- 
portance of giving the world to understand 
that you have enlisted in his service. The 
true disciple ought to be ready to do this. 
It is due his Lord. It helps his own Chris- 
tian life. It secures him the respect of all 
right-minded people, who like to see a man 
show his colors. It must be @ very excep- 
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tional case, and owing to reasons which the 
Master himself only can justify, when a real 
follower of Jesus fails to comply with his 
injunction to confess him before men. 

The other supreme test is Christlike living. 
Without it confession becomes a hollow mock- 
ery. To be like Jesus in thought and conver- 
sation and to love one another—this is the 
burden of this wonderful chapter and that is 
the way apostolic Christianity conquered the 
world. ‘See how these Christians love one 
another,” said the astonished Jews and pagans. 
When the Apostle John was too feeble to 
walk to the place where the Ephesian Chris- 
tians gathered for their worship he was borne 
thither on the shoulders of two of his disci- 
ples, and his only message to the brethren 
there assembled was, “‘ Little children, love 
one another.”” And when they asked him 
why he kept repeating those words, he replied 
that if they did that it would be enough. 
Yes, indeed, to love unselfishly, persistently, 
tenderly and forbearingly, to have one’s acts 
and words breathe forth constantly a spirit of 
love is more than profession, more than giving 
one’s body to be burned, more than all forms 
of outward service. It is the final test of loy- 
alty to Christ, and, if it be lacking, we come 
far short of our duty and privilege. 

Parallel verses; Deut. 13;,1-4; 2 Kings 12: 15; 
Ps. 26: 2-8; Matt. 3: 8; 7: 16-23; 24: 45, 46; 
Mark 4: 20; Luke 8: 15; Rom. 1: 15, 16; 2 Cor. 
9: 8-10; 13: 5; Gal. 5: 22, 23; 6: 3,4; Eph. 5: 
9-11; Phil. 1: 9-11: Col. 1: 3-6, 9-14; Heb. 11: 
32-34; 1 John 3: 3, 10, 14-24; 5: 1-3, 18, 20. 





PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
SOUTH AMERICA—A NEGLECTED CONTINENT. 
(Parallel with the Congregationalist’s July 

Topic for Missionary Meetings.) 

It seems not a little strange that the south- 
ern half of the new world should be spirit- 
ually the most neglected and forgotten con- 
tinent on the face of the globe. Africa has 
been called the Dark Continent; South Amer- 
ica may well be characterized as the Ne- 
glected Continent as far as missions are con- 
cerned, for less interest has been taken in 
its evangelization than in any other great 
division of the world. Yet it offers a stupen- 
dous field, 7,000,000 square miles in area— 
nearly twice the size of Europe—containing 
one-eighth of the land surface of the globe, 
with the most magnificent system of river 
drainage in the world, a coast line 18,000 miles 
long and two mountain chains of extraordi- 
nary magnitude. Its population is estimated 
at 37,000,000 and is principally made up of 
two old-world races—Spanish and Portuguese 
—and its own aborigines, although there are 
in addition numerous representatives of al- 
most every race and language. Probably less 
than 4,000,000 have been reached by the gos- 
pel, leaving 33,000,000 wholly unevangelized, 
for in South America, though nominally Chris- 
tian under the sway of the Pope, Romanism is 
at its worst—little else than paganism in a 
Christian dress. 

Great indeed is the contrast between the 
Puritan, progressive north and the priest- 
ridden, superstitious, ignorant, immoral 
south. The two continents illustrate the 
results of Protestantism and Popery on a 
gigantic scale. In South America the Bible 
is a sealed book. Religion has lost its infiu- 
ence over the people, lying and deceit abound, 
crime is prevalent, conscience seems incap- 
able of being awakened. The cities are 
among the gayest and grossest in the world 
and the ecclesiastics, wealthy, corrupt and 
tyrannous, are opposed to progress and 
liberty. The ignorance of the masses of the 
people is almost incredible. 

Turning from this dark picture let us see 
what has been done and is being done to 
bring this land into the light of the gospel. 
The spiritual history of South America is not 
without its noble army of martyrs, and re- 
cords many a courageous struggle and mag- 
nificent failure, many a fierce persecution, 
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many a brave young life heroically sacrificed. 
The southern continent was touched by the 
Puritan faith for nearly seventy years before 
Plymouth was settled. The Pilgrim Fathers 
of South America, a group of persecuted 
French Huguenots, landed on an island in 
the Bay of Rio. From this place came the 
first appeal for Protestant missions. Re- 
enforcements were sent out, but only to be 
pressed into the service of the crafty and un- 
scrupulous man who had been placed in com- 
mand of the colany, and who affected interest 
in missionary effort in order to promote a col- 
onization scheme of his own. After compel- 
ling the colonists to build a fort, Villegagnon 
abused and persecuted them and drove them 
out into the open country helpless and unpro- 
vided for, utterly ignorant of the native lan- 
guage. Ultimately they returned to France, 
but the voyage was attended by storm and 
disaster, sickness and death from starvation. 
So ended the first attempt to carry the gospel 
to South America. 

For three long centuries the land was un- 
entered by Protestant missionaries, with the 
exception of a band of Moravian brethren in 


-Guiana. “ When will this beautiful country 


be delivered from idolatry and spurious Chris- 
tianity ?’’ wrote Henry Martyn, when, in 1805, 
on his ‘way to India he touched at Bahia. 
“* The cross is not wanting, but the message of 
the cross is unknown.” It was not until the 
middle of this century that a missionary party 
visited the southern continent, headed by 
Capt. Allen Gardiner, who has been called the 
Apostle of South America, and was to this 
land what Judson was to Burmah, Living- 
stone to Africa and Carey to India. The great 
aim of his life was to become the pioneer of a 
Christian mission to the most abandoned 
heathen, and with this object in view he 
undertook a succession of travels and adven- 
tures, fixing at last upon the native Indians in 
South America as a race most sorely in need 
of the gospel. After persevering efforts to 


“raise funds and fit out an expedition in Eng- 


land, Allen Gardiner and his six brave com- 
panions started on their mission. Their at- 


“tempts to reach the mountain tribes were 


defeated by the jealousy of the Roman Catho- 
lic priests, and they decided to begin work at 
the continent's farthest extremity among its 
lowest race at Tierra del Fuego. 

Among the frozen rocks of this region, in 
small, unseaworthy vessels, beaten back by 
savage Indians from the desolate shores, amid 
fearful stress of weather, facing starvation 
and death, looking in vain for expected relief 
from Europe, this little band struggled for 


_life for nine months, but in vain. They were 


finally obliged to give up the struggle, al- 
though their faith in God seemed never to 
have wavered, and Gardiner’s journals, which 


_ were marvelously preserved, were full of tri- 


umphant hope. They contained an outline of 


_aplan for conducting the mission and an ap- 


peal to British Christians, which, when the 
news of his tragic death reached England, 
stirred hearts mightily. The South American 
Missionary Society was formed; men and 
means were quickly sent to the Fuegia Mis- 
sion, and although the first party was brutally 
massacred in time missionaries succeeded in 
gaining a foothold among the savages, and to- 
day there are several flourishing stations. 
Many Indians have been civilized and Chris- 
tianized. They live in substantial buildings 
and have been taught the industrial arts, and, 


, best of all, their fierce natures have been so 


subdued that they are friendly and peaceable. 
It was the marvelous change effected on those 
whom he had previously judged to be hardly 
human that, made Darwin a supporter of mis- 
sions and a regular contributor till his death 
to the funds of the South American Mission- 
ary Society. ‘“‘The success of the Tierra del 


. Fuego Missiov,” he wrote, “is most wonder- 


fal and charms me, as I always prophesied 
utter failure. I should certainly have pre- 


. dicted that not all the missionaries in the 
_ world could have done what has been done.” 
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While suffering and sacrifice of life were 
bearing fruit in the south, a little region in 
the north was fast being evangelized through 
the untiring efforts of the Moravian mission- 
aries. This mission, too, was baptized with 
the blood of martyrs, for Dutch Guiana has a 
climate so deadly that it is sometimes called 
“Dead Man’s Land.” The Moravians went 
there to preach the gospel, but in a short 
time after they arrived they died. In the 
first fifty years there were more deaths than 
converts. Today Dutch Guiana is almost 
wholly evangelized. Paramaribo has 14,000 
converts, two-thirds of the whole population, 
and the four Protestant churches are crowded 
every week long before the hour of serv- 
ices. The largest of these churches has a con- 
gregation of 8,000, of whom 3,500 are commu- 
nicants. 

Between these two extremities, Fuegia and 
Guiana, sixteen missionary societies are rep- 
resented by 400 workers. The country is 
open now as never before to evangelistic ef- 
fort, for since the numerous republics have 
been established the tide of civil and religious 
liberty has steadily risen, although instances 
of intolerance have recently occurred in Peru. 
Brazil in particular is a fruitful field, in area 
about equal to the United States, not includ- 
ing Alaska, rich in resources and becoming 
more and more progressive since in 1889 it be- 
came a republic, proclaimed liberty of reli- 
gion and abolished slavery. We have not 
space to dwell upon the noble work of the 
American churches especially. Today the 
American Presbyterians with twenty stations, 
the American Methodists with eleven and the 
South American Missionary Society with six- 
teen stations and twenty-two out-stations are 
the largest Protestant agencies at work, while 
the English and American Bible Societies 
take a high rank. It is somewhat of a sur- 
prise to learn that many of the largest and 
most influential missionary societies in Eng- 
land and America are doing nothing for South 
America. Congregationalists have but a sol- 
itary representative there, an agent of the 
London Missionary Society. 

After all, what are 400 workers among 37,- 
000,000 people? Only the fringe of the con- 
tinent has been reached by Protestant mis- 
sionary effort. South America as a whole is 
almost untouched. Venezuela, witha popula- 
tion of 2,200,000, has only one Protestant mis- 
sionary, Columbia, with 4,000,000, has but 
three mission stations, while Ecuador has no 
missionary and never has had. Neither is 
there a resident Protestant missionary in Bo- 
livia, while but two mission centers are estab- 
lished in Peru. Brazil, Chile and the Argen- 
tine Republic have forces pitiably slender in 
comparison with their extent, population and 
grandeur of opportunity. Surely it is time 
for Americans in the north to recognize the 
spiritual needs of Americans in the south, 
that the name American may embrace only 
honorable, righteous, God-fearing nations. 


Sources of Information. 


South America, the Neglected Continent, by E. C. 
Millard and Lucy E. Guinness. 

Encyclopedia of Missions, Vol. If. 

Conquest of the Cross, by Edwin Hodder, Vol. III. 

Church at Home and Abroad for November, 1893, 
and November, 1894. 

Missionary Review of the World for August, 1893 
(Missions to Romanists). 


Se ali a 

The griefs God sends, if one only stops to 
think, after all are easy to bear, because God 
sends them. It is only the pain one brings 
on one’s self that cannot so patiently be 
borne.—Celia Thazter’s Letters. 





Men are enthusiastic about cattle, orchids, 
stamps, old china; there is no fad from book- 
collecting to stamp-collecting to which we do 
not give a passing beuediction. Why should 
all this tolerance for a man’s hobby that we 
cannot understand turn into persecution when 
you come to a man whose mania is Jesus 
Christ and the kingdom of God?—Jan Mac- 
laren. o 
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The Conversation Corner. 


UST as I had placed my first 
sheet of paper in my type- 
writer, and was thinking 
what question or answer to 
begin this Corner with, a 
cheery snatch of a song 
came in at the open door: 

Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 

Spink, spank, spink! 
I stepped to the door but 
could not see Robert at all. 
He was probably on the 
& wing and sang out his 
name to me as he passed 
—a pretty way of leaving his card. But I 
have seen several members of his com- 
pany before; a day or two ago four of 
them were hopping about-in the grassy 
field oppesite the house. This suggests the 
Whip- poor- Will question in May 16, and the 
Corner hint to look out for the bird himself 
‘about these days.”’ Two days later a 
Worcester gentleman, taking a carriage ride 

in Massachusetts, sent me this postal: 

Dear Mr. Martin: . . . After passing Clinton 
we heard very clearly the notes of more than 
one whip poor-will. It was a little after dusk. 
We stopped to listen. The sound seemed to 
come from a bird close at hand. When we 
started up the sound followed, and at last by 
looking intently I saw the bird perched on a 
rail by the roadside, not five feet from the 
carriage. I was never so near one of these 
birds before, having usually seen them on the 
wing. This one seemed to be as large asa 
robin (though longer), of a black or dark 
steel color and with a white throat. Good 
night, sweet singer! H. M. W. 

Then came letters about the verses in- 


quired for: 
Concorp, MAss. 


Why dost thou come at setof sun 
Those pensive words to say? 


If this is the beginning of the piece of poetry 
inquired for by Addie H. in the Conversation 
Corner, it can be found in the second volume 
of American Scenery, published in London in 
1840. The piece is there ascribed to George 
P. Morris, and as from The New York Mirror. 

M. M. 
FRANKLINVILLE, N. J. 


Mr. Martin, Dear Sir: The piece of poetry 
by George P. Morris, called The Whip-poor- 
Will, is found in Watson’s Independent Na- 
tional Fifth Reader. ¢ H. B. 

I wonder if the Cornerers know that Mr. 
George P. Morris is one of the editors of 
The Congregationalist, whose paragraphs 
they read every week. When I read these 
letters I went right into his little sanctum 
and asked him to tell us under what 
circumstances he wrote the verses. He 
‘* made believe” that when a small boy he 
was called by his father into the backyard to 
see his brother William punished for some 
misdemeanor, and this suggested the poem. 
But a few minutes after the verses were 
found in the library below (in Duyckinck’s 
Cyclopedia, Vol. II.), in connection with a 
sketch of another George P. Morris of New 
York, poet and editor, who died in 1864. 
The first verse runs thus: 


Why dost thou come at set of sun 
Those pensive words to say? 

Why whip poor Will?—What has he done— 
And who is Will, | pray? 

This General Morris was associated with 
N. P. Willis in editing the Mirror and afier- 
wards the Home Journal. (The Journal I 
remember very well in my boyhood as be- 
ing a high toned literary paper among the 
trashy weeklies of that day; I think it had 
this motto: ‘*The good, the beautiful and 
the true.’”’) Some of this Mr. Morris’s other 
poems will be familiar to older Cornerers— 
‘¢ Woodman, Spare that Tree,’”’ ‘‘ My Moth- 
er’s Bible,’ ‘‘ Long Time Ago.”’ 
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CLAREMONT, N. H. 


A poem entitled Whip-poor- Will was printed 
in The Congregationalist, Sept. 17,1885. Itwas 
written by L. EB. C. 8. 


It isa good poem. I have found it. So 
our paper has the credit of one Whip-poor- 
Will, even if Editor Morris didn’t write it! 


Here are two queries which have been 
waiting a chance for a long time: 


Mr. Martin: Does Captain Myles sing? 
Most every sailor does. Perhaps some time 
on board the Alphabet, waiting for a breeze 
and thinkihg of the heavenly port, he has 
sung an old hymn, one verse of which is: 


At anchor laid, remote from home, * 
Fess I cry, sweet Spirit, come; 
Celestial breeze, no longer stay, 

But swell my sails and speed my way. 


Can he tell where it may be found? D. 


I hope Captain M. or some other of our 
sailor readers can tell this Maine member, 
who is over eighty years old. 

La SALLE, ILL. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: Though I have been 
an interested reader of your Corner talks for 
ears I have never ventured in before. I 
ately came across a poein whose author’s 
name I should be very glad to know. It is 
entitled ‘If We Knew,” and the verse first is 
something like this: 


Could we but draw back the curtains 
That surround each othe7z’s lives 
We should love each other better, 
If we only understood. 
Mrs. B. 


Returning to birds, here is a letter about 
them from a boy on the Pacific slope: 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I like to have my mamma 
read the Conversation Corner to me, and I 
would like to be a Cornerer. I am a little 
boy nearly eight years old. My papa used to 
live in Rehoboth, Mass. He says there were 
several families of Martins there. I have a 
canary bird named Dickie. He likes to fly 
around the room. He is very fond of chick- 
weed, and when I pretend to take it away 
from him he picks my finger and thinks he 
hurts awfully. Do you know that out here in 
Oregon we have song birds that have been 
imported, some from England and some from 
Germany. Inthe fields just outside of Port- 
land we can hear the real English skyiark. 
The first of these birds was brought here sev- 
eral years ago. They were turned loose early 
in the spring and after spending the summer 
here they went South, but returned the next 
spring. Starlings brought from Germany 
build their nests on one of the city churches. 
And do you know that robins and meadow 
larks stay with us all winter? That is, a 
great many of them stay. There is hardly a 
day through the winter that we do not see or 
hear one or the other of them, unless there 
comes a snowstorm, and then they go away, 
I suppose, to the woods. I have a collection 
of over 400 stamps. I have a few Japanese 
and Hawaiian stamps of the present issue that 
I would like to exchange. Would any Cor- 
nerer like to exchange the three and six dre 
Swedish stamps, with posthorn on back, for 
Hawaiians of present issue? 

Hakxotp M., (and his mamma). 


What a beautiful country where robins 
sing allwinter! Another Cornerer’s mother 
in Oregon writes in a similar way: 


. . » Could you see this valley of the Willa- 
mette now, in all the beauty of spring, you 
would feel that it was one of the gardens of 
the world. In our village we are nearly 
eighty miles from Mt. Hood, and yet some 
days this matchless peak in all its snowy 
magnificence seems almost within walking 
distance. We never have drought in this part 
of the country. Wedo have moss. We can- 
not deny that. The roofs must be scraped or 
they soon look ancient, but the variety of the 
mosses is a constant source of pleasure to 
the lover of nature. Nothing can exceed the 
beauty of some of them when growing. Last 
winter there was not a week when I could 
not pick small buds from rose bushes, like the 
La France, Malmaison, and other fine varie- 
ties. ... It is not difficult to feel that with- 
out sin and its consequences this coast would 
make a good heaven. Come and see it for 
yourself and you will receive a welcome from 
more than one Cornerer. Mrs. C 


Thanks; I will come—i/! 
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Literature 


THE BOOKSELLER'S LEAGUE. 

This is an association recently formed in 
New York city which is to have branches 
in all the large cities of our country. Its 
purpose is to elevate the business of selling 
books from a mere mechanical handling of 
merchandise, which it rapidly is tending to 
become, to an intelligent and public-spirited 
occupation, having close and helpful rela- 
tions with literature not merely as a source 
of financial gain but also in its higher and 
broader significance. 

The league is to institute a series of lec- 
tures upon such subjects as the history of 
printing, paper making, book publishing 
and selling, and kindred topics, some re- 
lating to the specific details of the trade and 
others to the larger relations of literature to 
life. The educational value of such an or- 
ganization doubtless will be found very val- 
uable and in time one result of it probably 
will prove to be a marked increase of in- 
terest in the study of the history of litera- 
ture and the study of literary archeology, 
so to speak. Such a body, if judiciously 
managed, will be of great public service as 
well as eminently useful to those who deal 
in books. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE LIFE OF SAMUEL J. TILDEN, 


Dr. John Bigelow, the author of this 
work, was fur many years an intimate friend 
and associate of Mr. Tilden. He also pos- 
sesses literary gifts and political experience 
which additionally qualify him to write 
such a work. On the other hand, his close 
personal relations with Mr. Tilden undeni- 
ably have affected the impartiality of his 
narrative. It is impossible for him to write 
with entire freedom from personal bias. 

The history of his subject is much more 
colorless than that of most men. Mr. Til- 
den was a calm, unimpassioned, methodical 
man, whose great abilities illustrated them- 
selves uniformly in a few special directions. 
He was a notable and eminently skillful 
lawyer. He was a shrewd and successful 
politician. It is now generally conceded, 
also, that he was elected to the presidency, 
and that his opponent, although personally 
innocent of any wrongdoing, was pro- 
claimed and inaugurated by fraud. Mr. 
Tilden’s remarkable success appears to 
have been due principally to his singular 
gift for making money. The qualities 
which lay at the foundation of his legal suc- 
cess were those which enabled him to ac- 
cumulate his large fortune, and were essen- 
tially the same as those which secured his 
political supremacy. He was a shrewd cal- 
culator, who provided: for every contingency 
and took no chances. He was a good judge 
of men and he ruled men by appealing to 
their interests. Dr. Bigelow has drawn a 
pleasant picture of him, and has given free 
vent to the respect and admiration which 
he entertained for his hero and by which 
many others also were justly inspired. 

The most significant portions of the work, 
for Mr. Tilden’s life was not conspicuously 
interesting in other respects, are those 
which have to do with the presidential 
campaign of 1876. Dr. Bigelow describes 
at considerable length the investigations 
into the counts of votes in the disputed 
States and the various machinations by 
which the alleged supremacy of the Repub- 
lican party was maintained. Although we 
cannot but feel that in all probability the 
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facts are substantially as Dr. Bigelow states 
them, we also believe that there are some 
other facts which should be added in fair- 
ness. The problem was not, and is not yet, 
so easily and clearly to be solved as he 
claims. Furthermore, we object decidedly 
to his implication and even declaration that 
President Hayes personally was aware of 
corrupt actions on the part of his supporters 
and indorsed them and rewarded them. 
This is not proved, nor is it probable. 
There is no reason to doubt that Mr. Hayes 
was entirely honest, as well as apparently 
justified, in accepting the presidency, and 
that he would have refused to take it had 
he not supposed himself to have no choice 
in the matter—refused to take it as posi- 
tively as Mr. Tilden. There is no need of 
belittling Mr. Hayes in order to do justice 
to his opponent. 

This suggests a general criticism on a 
large part of Dr. Bigelow’s work. It is 
intensely partisan in tone, and the impres- 
sion of the justice of its statements fre- 
quently is weakened by its seeming over- 
statement. 

Taking it all in all, nevertheless, it is a 
readable and instructive book. Mr. Tilden 
was a striking type of certain old-fashioned 
character, and we shall not soon, if ever, see 
his like again; and, while his life was not 
strikingly attractive, it was a sturdy and 
useful, as well as eminently honorable, ca- 
reer. Portions of the work detail at some 
length his spirited and difficult, yet remark- 
ably successful, conflict with political cor- 
ruption in the State of New York, and the 
victory which he won for reform. The 
work is one which all students of the his- 
tory of our country during the last half- 
century will need to consult and will enjoy. 

The proof-reading should have been more 
careful, Such errors as Elisha Yale for 
Elihu, vote for veto, Stillman for Silliman 
and leak for leek are blemishes which need 
not have been permitted. [Harper & 
Brothers. $6 00.] 

RELIGIOUS. 


The Bishop of Ripon, Dr. W. Boyd Car- 
penter, is accounted one of the most thought- 
ful and eloquent among English preachers, 
In April and May of last year he delivered 
a course of Lectures on Preaching [Macmil- 
lan & Co. $1.50] before the Divinity School 
of Cambridge University. They were de- 
livered extemporaneously, but a _ steno- 
graphic report was made, and they now 
have been issued in a volume. They dis- 
cuss the preacher and his training, the ser- 
mon, the age and the preacher’s aim. They 
go less into detail than such lectures often 
go, and deal in a large, free way with the 
subject. Yet they are eminently practical 
and suggestive. They are interesting to 
read, and few theological students or young 
ministers will fail to receive from them a 
certain inspiration; yet they lack somewhat 
in that they contain little which is not more 
or less obvious to most intelligent young 
men, ‘If preaching were regarded more 
highly as a feature of the worship of the 
English Established Church, that body 
would possess more conspicuously able 
preachers and more impressive teachers of 
the art. 

Perhaps it is not quite fair to compare 
the methods of English and American 
preachers and instructors in sacred rhetoric 
by a single example from each side. Yet, 
as one takes up Prof. F. W. Fisk’s Manual 
of Preaching [A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
$1.50] and compares the instruction given 
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in Chicago Theological Seminary with that 
offered the students in the English Cam- 
bridge Divinity School, one cannot but feel 
that the Americans have the best of it. 
Professor Fisk’s book is a standard, and 
already has reached its third edition. It 
does not exhibit, nor does it attempt to 
exhibit, the glow of the Bishop of Ripon’s 
style, but it is a far more comprehensive, 
thorough and rewarding examination and 
enforcement of its theme. We need say no 
more of so well-known a book except that 
it fully merits the high estimate which the 
Christian public has put upon it. 

Another volume of the Expositor’s Bible 
is The Book of Ezekiel [A. C. Armstrong & 
Son. $1.50], by Prof. John Skinner. Like 
the other volumes in the series, this is more 
popular than critical. Itdoes not disregard 
the value of critical scholarship or its re- 
sults, but it is intended for general use 
rather than for the special enlightenment of 
expert students. It is open to the criticism 
which we remember having made on other 
volumes of this series—that of excessive 
verbiage here and there. This is a blemish 
which injures the quality of the volume . 
and increases its size needlessly. Neverthe- 
less, the book is well worth study and will 
be found a useful Biblical help. 

Rev. Franklin Noble, D. D., has compiled 
a suggestive book of selections from the 
writings of various eminent Christians and 
from a number of different journals, chiefly 
religious. It is entitled Thoughts for the 
Occasion, Anniversary and Religious (E. B. 
Treat. $1.75]. Its title indicates suffi- 
ciently well the miscellaneous, but enter- 
taining and often instructive, character of 
its contents. lt seems to have been edited 
with discrimination and it certainly makes 
an attractive volume. 

Canon W. H. Fremantle’s volume, The 
World as the Subject of Redemption, has 
been revised and reissued in its second edi- 
tion by Longmans, Green & Co. Its con- 
tents were the Bampton Lectures at Oxford 
in 1883. It is too well known a volume to 
need comment here. Prof. R. T. Ely has 
furnished the introduction to this edition. 
The special significance of the book, it will 
be remembered, is its theory of the mutual 
relation of church and state. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s little sketch, 
If Jesus Came to Boston [Lamson, Wolffe & 
Co. 50 cents], is a representation, in terse 
but telling form, of some of the good things 
which Christian people of various names 
are doing for their fellowmen in the name 
of the Master. It is put in the taking form 
of a sort of voyage of discovery made by 
our Lord around Boston under the guid- 
ance of the author. It was called out by 
that well-meant but not wholly commenda- 
ble volume, If Christ Came to Chicago, writ- 
ten some year or two ago by a well-meaning 
but somewhat bumptious Englishman; and 
it shows the other side of the picture which 
Mr. Stead drew of one of our great cities. 
The truth includes both sketches, and Dr. 
Hale knows how to put the bright and 
promising features of the case effectively 
and encouragingly without overstating 
them in the least. The book might have 
been written of Chicago as truly as of 
Boston. 

STORIES. 

Ludovic Halévy’s The Abbé Constantin 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. 40 cents] has been re- 
issued in a charming little volume, with il- 
lustrations by Madeleine Lemaire. It is a 
fascinating, dainty, bewitching little story, 
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in which everything turns out delightfully, 
all dreams are realized, money abounds and 
happiness is not illusive. The delicate 
charm of the style is paralleled by the 
equal delicacy of the pictures; and a more 
sweet and atttactive little story, not of 
French life so much as of life in France, 
it would be hard to find. 

Corona of the Nantahalas [The Merriam 
Co. 75 cents], by Louis Pendleton, is an- 
other delightful story. The scene is in the 
North Carolina mountains, The author’s 
conception illustrated in his heroine is 
somewhat novel and decidedly alluring. It 
is also carried out with unexpected success, 
The mountain life is depicted skillfully and 
used successfully as a background against 
which the character of the heroine is thrown 
into bold relief. As a love story the book 
deserves praise, and it also is written with 
combined vigor and grace. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. send us An Ez- 
periment in Altruism [75 cents], by Eliza- 
beth Hastings. This is asomewhat remark- 
able book. In the guise of a short story, or 
sketch of bits of a few people’s lives, the 
reader is offered suggestions on social prob- 
lems, on vital philosophical questions, on 
the nature and value of religion and on 
other matters of interest and importance to 
all, which are exceedingly forcible and also 
singularly impressive and hard to be for- 
gotten, in spite of the unassuming manner 
in which the author has written. The book 
deals with deep things in a half-serious, 
half-merry vein, it sets one thinking upon 
every page and is suggestive not merely of 
reflections and theories, but of practical 
lines of conduct. The sadness and sense of 
dissatisfaction which pervade portions of 
it do not render it unstimulating, and the 
reader hardly can fail to find himself in- 
spired to nobler living. 

‘The Duchess,’’ whose novels ordinarily 
are supposed to be somewhat sensational, 
if not worse, bas written one, certainly, 
which is not only unobjectionable but de- 
cidedly commendable. It is The Three 
Graces [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25]. The 
scene and the pictures are English or Irish, 
and there is a great deal of fresh, sparkling, 
amusing young life and talk in the book, 
without any undue sentimentalism and, 
still less, any tendency toward fin de siecle 
morbidness. If not a great novel, it is cer- 
tainly sweet and wholesome and full of 
fun. 

There is much more seriousness in Georges 
Duval’s The Romance of the Sword [Merriam 
Co. $1.50], which Mary J. Safford has trans- 
lated. It is a little in the vein of Conan 
Doyle and Mr. Weyman without equaling 
at all their best work. It deals with the 
time and, to a large extent, with the per- 
sonal history of Napoleon the Great, and in 
its historical aspects it is worth more to 
the reader than in its other portraitures of 
life and character. It hardly needs to be 
consulted for its descriptions of the em- 
peror, but as a fairly readable historical 
novel, with more romance than history in 
it, it is passable, and even better than that. 

Almayer’s Folly [Macmillan & Co. $1.25], 
by Joseph Conrad, is a story of the far East, 
the scene, indeed, being Borneo, It is a 
gruesome tale, soporific with the fogs, phys- 
ical and moral, of the region, depressing by 
reason of the purposelessness of the princi- 
pal hero and the sluggish and snakelike 
treacherousness of almost everybody else, 
and failing to excite one very much even 
by its tragedies and its dramatic consum- 
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mation. Perhaps that is meant to be the 
significant feature of the book, that it re- 
produces so noticeably the Eastern atmos- 
phere and feeling as one reads. 

The author of Melting Snows [Dodd, Mead 
&Co. $1.25] is Prince Schoenaich-Carolath, 
and Margaret Symonds has translated it. 
It was hardly worth the trouble of translat- 
ing. Itis a picture of a few comparatively 
insignificant events in the lives of two or 
three comparatively uninteresting people, 
which the artist has endeavored to render 
attractive by brilliant coloring; but the at- 
tention, when aroused, finds little justifica- 
tion for its self-bestowal. There is consid- 
erable sound and some fury in the book, 
but not much substance. 

Under the prosaic title of Lisbeth Wilson 
[Lee & Shepard. $1.50] we have a story of 
New Hampshire life of a generation back, 
written by Mrs. Eliza N. Blair. The author 
handles her subject con amore, and although 
we may criticise her literary style, as in the 
overloading of her opening sentence, we 
close the book with a pleasant feeling of 
freshness and vitality. It would be hard 
not to like a book where the author puts 
you so in sympathy with herself and her 
subject. She loves nature and makes her 
reader feel the beauty of simple or common 
things. Her love story is founded on the 
differences between Puritans and Metho- 
dists, but she carefully abstains from argu- 
ments on the subject. There are several 
well-drawn characters of purely local flavor. 

The Buckram Series includes The Time 
Machine [Henry Holt & Co. 75 cents], by 
H.S. Wells. This is a fantasy, one might 
say an extravaganza, after the style of Jules 
Verne. It is more powerful than it is 
pleasing, and the primary conception upon 
which all hinges is not set forth with suffi- 
cient clearness to render the reader’s assent 
to the assumed illusion quite natural and 
matter of course. Perhaps the author has 
succeeded as well as possible, but the reader 
does not become very enthusiastic over his 
effort. 

There is not much to Lassie [Thomas 
Whittaker. 50 cents], by Mrs. George A. 
Paull, regarded merely as a story, but there 
is considerable to it if it be regarded asa 
picture. We will not spoil the reader’s 
pleasure by telling who or what Lassie was, 
but we commend the little book as very en- 
joyable.-——Jim of Hellas [Estes & Lauriat. 
50 cents], by Laura E. Richards, is bound up 
together with The Troubling of Bethesda 
Pool. They are two short, vigorous, amus- 
ing, characteristic New England country 
stories, and they show considerable artistic 
power.——Some Good Intentions and a 
Blunder [The Merriam Co. 40 cents], by 
John Oliver Hobbes, is an exceedingly light 
weight society story which has the merit of 
great brevity and is printed and bound 
tastefully. 

Mary Tappan Wright’s A Truce and Other 
Stories [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00] 
affords a marked contrast to the immedi- 
ately foregoing books, for it exhibits un- 
usual ability. That this ability illustrates 
itself in the line of the eccentric and tragic 
and even weird renders it the less agreeable 
at times, but does not diminish its force. 
From the point of view of the literary 
artist, also, it exhibits unusual skill in both 
conception and portrayal. It only needs a 
little sweetening, so to speak, to be one of 
the most charming, as well as one of the 
most striking, books of short stories of 
recent months. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


In Churches and Castles of Medieval 
France [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $150}, 
by W. C. Larned, the illustrations strike 
one most prominently, for they are of su- 
perior quality as well as numerous, but the 
text of the book is found to be amply 
worthy of being read and re-read. The 
prominent cathedrals and a number of 
ancient castles and chateaux are described 
and illustrated, and the point of view is 
that of the intelligent, cultured tourist 
rather than that of the ecclesiastic or archi- 
tect, although some technical knowledge 
in the writer is evident. The book is 
handsomely bound and will be a favorite 
among travelers in the region described. 
—Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden 
[D. Appleton & Co. $1.75], by F. S. 
Mathews, is one of those books, now be- 
coming numerous, which are always wel- 
comed, and which go far to render life in 
the country at once more intelligent and 
more agreeable, The ordinary flowers, 
apparently of New England, are character- 
ized, many of them also being reproduced 
pictorially, and there is perhaps as little 
technicality of language as is practicable. 
A valuable list of species and varieties giv- 
ing particulars in regard to each is ap- 
pended to the book. It will make the 
summer more instructive and enjoyable for 
many. 

The successful competitor for the Rossi 
prize, awarded in 1892 by the law faculty 
of the University of Paris, was Dr. Charles 
Borgeaud. The prize was won by his work, 
Adoption and Amendment of Constitutions in 
Europe and America [Macmillan & Co. 
$2.00]. This has been translated by Prof. 
C. D. Hazen and is now printed in English, 
with an introduction by J. M. Vincent. 
The book is largely historical, of course, 
but it is also critical and comparative. The 
constitutions of different centers or groups 
of countries are described, their origins and 
manners of workings are considered, and 
certain comparisons are drawn, although 
with caution, with the purpose of tracing 
the evolution of constitutional law. In 
view of its purpose, Dr. Borgeaud’s volume 
is less of a connected narrative than a series 
of individual studies, yet there is a certain 
connection between its parts and a certain 
movement from beginning to end. It isa 
work of large research, and is distinguished 
by clear statement and modesty in drawing 
conclusions. Students of political economy 
cannot fail to appreciate it at its high value. 


NOTES. 

—— Rudyard Kipling is about to return to 
India. He will contribute to The Cosmopolitan 
Magazine. 

—— Itis proposed to establish an American 
Classical School at Rome, similar to and 
affiliated with that of Athens. 

—— Mr. S. S. McClure, the proprietor and 
editor of McClure’s Magazine, says that ‘‘no 
American editor can make up his mind 
whether serials pay or not.” 

— Hall Caine, author of The Deemster, 
The Manxman, etc., is said to write so minute 
a hand that he can put seven hundred words 
upon an ordinary sheet of note paper. 

—— It has been estimated that one can say 
everything really essential without knowing 
more than a thousand words and that of these 
only from four to five hundred are in ordinary 
use, 

— The Wisconsin Legislature has appro- 
priated $180,000 for a new building for the 
library of the State Historical Society and it 
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is to be built upon the grounds of the State 
University. 

—— The Queen of England is seventy-six. 

She celebrated her birthday last week, and in 
honor of the occasion she conferred knight- 
hood upon Henry Irving, the eminent actor, 
Walter Besant, the novelist, Louis Morris, 
the poet, and W. H. Russell, the newspaper 
correspondent. 
Mr. John Winslow has given to the New 
England Society of Brooklyn, N. Y., a bust, by 
W. O. Partridge, of Benjamin D. Silliman, its 
first president and an eminent Brooklyn 
lawyer. The Long Island Historical Society 
will take charge of it until the New England 
Society erects a building. 

—— We have regarded most examples of the 
drollery of Mr. J. K. Jerome, the English 
author of alleged huntorous books, as some- 
what far-fetched and heavy, but our lively 
contemporary, The Pilot, has characterized it 
in terms which are vivid enough to deserve 
quotation. It says: 

Lika Joko, the English humorous weekly 
recently started by Jerome K. Jerome, has 
died an untimely death. Mr. Jerome’s humor 
is of a kind to sadden an undertaker and cast 
a blight upon the hilarity of an Arizona 
lynching-bee. Lika Joko was hastened to its 
doom by Mr. Jerome’s artist, Harry Furniss, 
who has hardly the drawing capacity of a 
porous plaster. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston, 
CHRISTIAN EVIDENCEs. By Pres. E, G. Robinson, 
D.D. pp. 159. $1.25. 
W.A, Wilde & Co. Boston. 
THE GOSPELS COMBINED. Compiled by Rev.C. H. 
Pope. pp. 206. 75 cents. 
Courier-Citizen Co. Lowell. 
ARE DANIELS NEEDED Now? By L. Amelia Gam- 
mell. pp. 64. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
—" Lotto. By Bernhard Berenson. pp. 362. 


WILLIAM THE SILENT, PRINCE OF ORANGE. By 
Ruth Putnam. Two vols. pp. 391 and 490. $3.75. 

Louis XIV. AND THE ZENITH OF THE FRENCH MON- 
ARCHY. By Arthur Hassall. Edited by Evelyn 
Abbott. pp.444 $1.50. 

THE NEW WORLD, WITH OTHER VERSE. By L. J. 
Block. pp. 203. $1.50. 

THE COUNTESS BETTINA. Edited by “R.” pp. 254. 
50 cents. 

Every Day’s News, Ry R—. pp.179. 50 cents. 

Macmillan & Co. New York. 

CELIBATES. By George Moore. pp. 453. $1.50. 

THE HORTICULTURIST’S RULE-BOOK. By L. H. Bai- 
ley. pp. 302. 75 cents. 

D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

HANDBOOK OF BIRDS 7 vig — AMERICA. 
By F. M. Chapman. . 421. 

Masten AND MAN. BY ount Rn totevey. Trans- 
lated by A. H. Beaman. pp. 165. 75 cents. 

Merriam Co. New York. 

AUNT BELINDY’s POINTS OF ViEW. By Lydia H. 
Farmer. pp. 302. 75 cents. 

AFTER TOMORROW. By the author of The Green 
Carnation. pp.74. 40 cents. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN HORN. By Frank 
R. Stockton. pp. 404. $1.50. 

Henry Holt & Co. New York. 

TENEMENT TALES OF NEW YORK. By J. W. Sulli- 
van. pp. 233. 75 cents. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 
GOLF IN AMERICA. By J.P. Lee. pp. 194. $1.00. 
Benziger Brothers. New York. 

ON THE ROAD TO ROME. By William Richards. pp. 
117. 75 cents. 

Catholic Book Exchange. New York. 

PLAIN Facts FOR FAIR MINDs. By G. M. Searle. 
pp. 360. 50 cents. 

American Baptist Publication Society. Philadel- 

phia. 

PAPERS AND ADDRESSES OF MARTIN B. ANDERSON, 
LL.D. Edited by W. cote Morey, Ph.D. Two vols. 
pp. 285 and 287. $2.50 

J.B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia, 

THE PRINCE OF BALKISTAN. By Allen Upward. 
pp. 280. $1.00. 

U.S. Bureau of Education. Washington. 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 
1891-92. Twovols. pp. 1,294. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Damrell & Upham. Boston. 
DOUBLE TAXATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. By R. H. 
Dana. pp.110. 25 cents. 
Macmilian & Co. New York. 
SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. By William Winter. 
pp. 274. 25 cents. 
Rev. A. W. Orwig. 265 Woodland Ave., Cleveland. 
ALL ABOARD. Compiled by Rev. A. W. Orwig. pp. 
256. 50 cents. 


MAGAZINES, 


May. BACHELOR OF ARTS.—OUR COUNTRY. 


June. MODERN ART AND LITERATURE.—ST. NICH- 
OLAS.—LIPPINCOTT’8.—HARPER’S.—SCRIBNER’S — 
ATLANTIC.—CHAUTAUQUAN.—HOMILETIC.—CATH- 
OLIC WORLD.—NEW ENGLAND. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, June 10, 
at 10 a.m. A Review of Principal Fairbairn’s — 
Three Sources of Rnowieaee es Concerning nuey: 7 
Henry T. Cheever. Rev G. Temple wil JA of 
his recent trip to Washington. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
— of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
atlla.M. 


BLACK RIVER AND ST. pawaanos ASSOCIATION, 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., June 11, 12. 


FIFTIETH ANNIV BRSARY, Central Falls Church, 
Rhode Island, June 18. Former members invited. Ad- 
dress C. W. Arnold. 


HARTFORD SSpetenepas. SEMINARY, sixty-first 
anniversary, June 3. 


LADIES’ Day ini of the Essex South ws 
Salem and the Essex North Aessennnens, Y. M. C. 
Building, Newburyport, June 11, 9.30 A.M 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. —amativersary 
June 9-13. Sunday, June 9, 10.30 a.M., chapel: Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Suppess 4P.M., Sermon to the grad- 
uating class by Rev. Prof. Egbert C. Smyth. Tuesday, 
June 11, 10.30 A. M., Junior lecture-1oom: Examination 
of the Junior Class in Greek; 2 P. M., Senior lecture- 
or ee of the Senior Class in Church His- 

tory; , Middle lecture-room: Examination of the 
Middle Ciass in Biblical Theology. Wednesday, June 12, 
830 A.M., Bartlet Chapel: Vocal culture; ww Mey 
Junior lecture-room: Examination of the henine Class 
in Hebrew; 11 A.M., Middle lecture room: Sm 
of the Middle Class in Theology; 2.30 P.M., My ood 
eens of the Alumni; business ; necrolog 

Cc. C. Carpenter, Secretary; 3 P.M., Discussion bf the 

uestion, The Training of fen ior the Ministry: 1. How 

© Present Methods of Instruction in Our Colleges 
Affect the i ee for the Ministry? President 
Franklin Carter, LL. D.; 2. The Method and Spirit of 
Ministerial Training Which the Times Deman Rev. 
Alexander McKenzie, D. v.; 3. The Value of Biblical 
Criticism and Theological Investigation t to the Pastor, 
Rev. Edward C. Moore, Ph. D.; 4. How Are Men Best 
Trained for Missionary Service? Rev. George H. Gut- 
terson. oer eettles will be given for further discus- 
sion; 6-9 P.M., Bartlet Chapel: Social gathering of the 
alumni a8. other friends of the seminary. Thursday, 
June 13, 0 A M., chapel: anniversary addresses by 
members Wi ahead: 1 P.M , Bartlet Chapel: 
anniversary dinner. 


Approaching State Meetings. 


wichigan, Olivet, Tuesday, June ll. 
Verm Bennington, Tuesday, June Il. 
Geumociivet ASss0., New Haven, Tuesday, June 18. 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSAOHU- 
BETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WomMAn’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office bours 9 to 5. An- 
ua” membership $1.00, life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
BIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. | Somerset 
Boston. Fra H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; 
Charles E. Swett, Publisnis and Purchasing Agent. 
py OP red York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 
a Salle 


WomaAn’s BOARD OF Missions, Rooms | and 2 Con 
esione! House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan. 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
pone the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
grena ional pours: Mew a office, 153 La Salle 8t.; 

leveland office, 
be sent to either the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. BUILDING SOCI- 
ETy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; ~— nneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood. d, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.— Foe 4 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission, ) B.A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington o 8 » Chicago. 


Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 


Building. Donations may 


Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Field ary: Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
peed, Gongregational ‘ouse, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 er Boe 
Boston. Address epplientions te to Rev. 

D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somnerset B St., Bade 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
iH jendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 

also invites suivous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 


mation see Minutes of National pee 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, pa: page | 62, Secretary, Rev. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; ——, Rev. Pe Vorvee Hart- 


ford, Ct. Form of a b I bequeath to the * Trus- 
tees of the National Soandal of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) [here 
insert the bequest], to be used for the Varela of Minis- 
terial Relief, ee rovided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council o the gregational Churches of the 
i ited States at its wd held in Chicago in October, 


HEB CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
Ry established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be eye to LP gee 
from churches without the State, Gongre- 
gationa!l House, Boston. Rev. Charles 1 z Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, or, nived 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Banover at., ston, 
Open day and evening. ailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, ll A. M., Biblestudy,3P.m. Sunday 
services, usual hours. Meetings eve evening except 
Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is a Con- 
gregational society and appeals to all Congregational 
paerehes forsupport. Send donations of money to B. 8. 
Snow, Co respon. ing Secretary, Room 22,Congregational 
House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort bags, reading, 
etc., to Capt. 8. 8. ert ch — 287 Hanover 
Bequests should read: “I give and bequeath ae the Bos- 
top Seaman’s Friend society the sum of $—, to be ap- 
piles to the charitable uses and purposes of said s0ci- 

Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; 
George Gould, Treasurer. 
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PASSING COMMENT. 

The Congregational Club in the Interior is 
indeed popular. Another club has reached 
its limit in membership. 

That a revival should have been effected in 
an Iowa town without resulting in the least 
adverse criticism is a fact worthy of note. 
The unanimous co-operation manifested was 
doubtless at the root of the success. 

The mutual interest of a church and its 
Sunday school in each other, in New York, 
should be the rule in every church. Each de- 
pends upon the other for its measure of suc- 
cess mure than is thought in most cases. 

One man power is again illustrated in a 
Minnesota town. That acburch should have 
grown out of a C. E. Society there is rather 
the reverse of the usual order, but the cir- 
cumstance only emphasizes the ability of en- 
ergetic young people. 

Speaking of the various social and educa- 
tional organizations of his church, a pastor 
writes that by its new energy in those lines 
it has made itself conspicuous in the town. 
Perhaps some of our churches and pastors, 
like many of the individual members, are 
afraid of becoming too prominent. 

Like other towns which have the same pur- 
pose in view, that Wisconsin town whose re- 
ligious forces have lately united for clearing 
itself from hampering evils was not aware 
before that its condition was so thoroughly 
bad. The saloon was found to be not sepa- 
rate from the gambling den in nearly every 
one of seventy instances. 

The several association reports this week 
offer an opportunity for comparing, to some 
extent, the character of the work in different 
sections of the land. Our smallest New Eng- 
land State has a unique way of reckoning its 
own value. One of our newest States reviews 
the early dates of its recent primeval days 
with a good deal of justifiable satisfaction. 


THE RHODE ISLAND CONFERENCE. 

The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
churches was held with the Central Church, 
Providence, May 28, 29. Rhode Island can 
make no such claim of magnificent area as 
that of the Missouri Association lately in 
these columns. Long ago we learned to ac- 
cept in good spirit all hints as to our diminu- 
tive size, for we remember the answer of 
one of our old governors to the question, 
“How many feet does Rhode Island meas- 
ure?” ‘O,in Rhode Island we do not esti- 
mate by feet, but by heads.” Because of the 
limited area and perhaps on account of the 
known hospitality of Central Church, all of 
the eleven churches within the city limits 
and all but three of the thirty-five in the con- 
ference were present by pastor and delegate. 
Rev. Thomas Laurie, D.D., who for over 
twenty years has been stated secretary, called 
the meeting to order, and Rev. L. Z. Ferris 
was elected moderator. 

A report of each church for the year, read 
by pastor or delegate, brought out such inter- 
esting items as that two of our churches, not- 
withstanding the common restlessness of the 
age evidenced by short pastorates, have pas- 
tors who have each been with them thirty 
years. 

The activity of the Beneficent Church, 
Providence, beside its work in its own parish, 
tells largely in Sunday school work among 
the Chinese, Armenians and Greeks, and Cen- 
tral Church has for years maintained a school 
and regular services among the Portuguese. 
Pilgrim Church does part of its foreign work 
through the Little Pilgrims, a junior erganiza- 
tion, which has supported and educated two 
native girls in India. One of the churches, 
small a year ago, reports an addition of 126 
this year. 

After an enjoyable social hour of refresh- 
ment in Memorial Chapel the afternoon ses- 
sion was opened by two lawyers with papers 
on The Recent Revival of Morality; How to 
Make it Permanent. Prof. O. E. Randall of 
Brown University also read an interesting 
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paper on The Value of the Study of Christian 
Biography. 

A public meeting of the Rhode Island 
Congregational Historical Society was the 
appointment for the evening. Its raison 
d'étre as given by its president, Rev. 
J. G. Vose, brought out its function in 
our denominational life as that of securing 
and preserving valuable papers. Dr. A. H. 
Quint of Boston spoke on Some Distinctive 
Types of Congregationalism, outlining in his 
bright and impressive manner some varieties 
in our ehurch life. Space fails for the de- 
tails of the missionary day, when we were 
thrilled by the addresses of Dr. Shelton, Mrs. 
Kellogg, Miss Stanwood, Mrs. Wilkinson and 
J.C. Berry, M.D. With burdening thoughts 
of the vastness of our obligations, we were 
impelled to reflect upon the five barley loaves 
and a few small fishes. E. O. B. 


A SUBURBAN DEDICATION, 

The new edifice in Newtonville, one of 
Boston’s finest suburbs, has been completed 
and dedicated, the services occurring May 28. 
A large congregation, representing most of 
the churches of our denomination in the city, 
filled the large auditorium of the 
new building, and appropriate ex- 
ercises were carried out. Rev. F. W. } 
Gunsaulus, D. D., of Chicago, a for- 
mer pastor, preached the sermon, and 
Rev. H. J. Patrick, D. D., offered the 
prayer. The material of the new 
meeting house is gray Fitchburg 
granite, with which the greenish 
slate of the roof and 
gables harmonizes 
especially well. 








The building stands in the center of the lot, 
has a tower 104 feet in hight, two front en- 
trances and a main room fifty-seven by nearly 
one hundred feet in size, seating 742 persons 
besides the chorus. On the left of the chancel 
is the pastor’s room and on the right the or- 
gan. The reading desk in the center is a gift 
in memory of Rev. D. H. Taylor, and the bap- 
tismal font to stand before the chancel will be 
a memorial to Rev. E. F. Howe. 

In the basement dre a large dining-room, 
fifty-seven by sixty feet in size, a kitchen and 
a sewing-room, besides cloakrooms, boiler- 
rooms and a large, unfinished cellar. The 
windows in the building are of selected cathe- 
dral glass, and the lighting, heating and ven- 
tilation are arranged after the most modern 
methods. The acoustic prop: -ties of all the 
rooms are pronounced excelient. The build- 
ing has cost $77,000; the land, furnishings 
and organ make the total cost $103,000. A 
grand social closed the services of dedication, 
over 600 persons being present, and many 
congratulations being tendered the pastor, 
Rev. J. M. Dutton, and his church. 


THE IOWA ASSOCIATION. 

The State meeting of Iowa churches was 
held this year, May 21-24, in Spencer, a 
bright, breezy, hospitable town of 2,700 inhab- 
itants in the northwestern part of the State. 
The ride thither reveals the variety, richness 
and prosperity of Iowa. The church there, in 
its steady growth, its fine building recently 
erected and its courage in entertaining the 
churches, is a good illustration of Congrega- 
tionalism in this fair commonwealth. The 
attendance, mainly becanse of location, prob- 
ably, was not as large as the usual high aver- 
age, but was as enthusiastic and mutually 
helpful as ever. The meeting proper was 

receded by a Sunday School Workers’ Con- 
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vention, which was well attended and which, 
brought about through the energy of Secre- 
tary Towle of the Sunday School Society, is 
to be perpetuated. The convention opened 
with an address on The Superintendent’s 
Work, by Rev. F. E. Hopkins. On the second 
day such subjects as The Relation of the 
Church to the Sunday School, Sunday School 
Missionary Work, The Sunday School and 
the Non-Church-Going Families, The Superin- 
tendent, Work for the Conversion of Children, 
Advance Teaching and The Spiritual Atmos- 
phere of the School were treated and dis- 
cussed by active workers. 

The association began its session Tuesday 
evening with a strong, eloquent sermon by 
Rev. F. E. Hopkins on The Bible, its prepara- 
tion, antiquity, continuity, confirmations and 
triumphs, as related to modern thought and 
life. A tender communion service followed. 
Organization was effected Wednesday morn- 
ing by the election of Rev. J. E. Snowden 
as moderator and Rev. H. P. Douglass as 
scribe. The morning devotional hours which 
follow the business sessions are always rich 
and helpful. The principal topics were The 
Joy of Service, The Joy in the Lord and 
Christian Experience and Its Expression. 
The first devotional: service and all the 
subsequent sessions were softened by the 
announcement of the death, during the 
night, at the hotel, of Mrs. J. H. Mer- 
rill of Des Moines, an earnest Christian 
worker, the wife of Treasurer Merrill 
of the lowa H. M.S. 

The papers Wednesday morning by Dr. 
A. R Thain, on The Call of the Hour 
to the Churches, and by Mrs. E. W. 
Skinner, on The Church and Social 
Problems, called 
out lively and 
earnest discus- 
sion. The first 
paper suggested 
the call to the 
eare of the chil- 


of the church 
with the common 
people, the assistance of every true reform and 
the place and importance of self-sacrifice in 
the extension of the kingdom. The second was 
broad and thoughtful and committed the 
church to every good cause and to activity for 
humanity in all its range. An afternoon was 
given to a paper on Christian Academies, by 
Dr. J. F. Eaton, and missions. Dr. Judson 
Smith of the American Board gave a stirring, 
eloquent address. At the woman’s hour, 
which followed, he spoke again, and Miss 
Virginia Dox gave an enlightening address 
upon Mission Work among the Mexicans. 
Two excellent addresses were given later by 
Dr. A. L. Frisbie, for the Church Building 
Society, and Rev. A. D. Kinzer, on Work 
Among Young People, besides an address by 
Rev. C. R. Dickinson on The Spirit of Puri- 
tanism the Hope of the World. 

On Thursday morning two good papers were 
read by Rev. G.S. Rollins on The Permanent 
Pastorate and Rev. John Askin on The Per- 
sonality of the Preacher. The first pointed 
out exhaustively and clearly the tendencies 
and dangers of the pastoral relation. The 
remedies proposed related to councils, semi- 
nary requirements and the spiritual life of 
pastors and churches. The afternoon was 
given, as usual, to the Iowa H. M. S. The 
treasurer’s report showed an expenditure of 
$19,600, with a debt of about $800, the first in 
the history of the organization. 

Secretary Douglass showed, however, in his 
convincing, hopeful way, that excellent work 
had been done and that much waited to be 
done. So plainly was the need and responsi- 
bility shown that it is hoped not to go back- 
ward, nor even to stand still. As a result, it 


was voted to raise $22,000 the coming year. 


Superintendents Wiard and Schauffler gave 
stirring addresses. At the evening service 
Rev. A. J. Van Wagner read a paper on 


dren, the touch» 
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Reasons for Non-Church Attendance, laying 
chief stress upon the church. Rev. J. T. 
Blanchard read a thoughtful paper on the 
question, Are the Ethics of Jesus Practicable? 

Friday morning an address by Professor 
Macy of Iowa College upon The Relation of 
the Church to Industrial and Political Life 
called forth a spirited discussion, the trend of 
which was toward the larger influence of the 
church and Christian life. Rev. C. A. Marsh- 
all suggested earnest effort and plan in The 
Increase of Benevolent Contributions. Mr. 
S. F. Smith gave a bright paper on Qualifica- 
tions Needed in a Minister. Miss Dox and 
Rev. N. H. Whittlesey spoke convincingly for 
the Education Society and Ministerial Re- 
lief, and in the evening Dr. J. E. Roy ably 
represented the A. M. A. work, and Rey. J. O. 
Stevenson told us what a Catholic Christian- 
ity means. 

Resolutions were introduced favoring the 
greater permanence of the pastorate. Ad- 
verse action was taken relative to the pay- 
ment of the expenses of delegates to the 
National Council. Action was taken toward 
organizing and pushing C. E. work in the 
State. 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
which met during the session, had its usual 
good meeting, softened and enriched by the 
death of Mrs. Merrill. G. R. D. 


CHURCH LIFE IN ST. LOUIS. 

The vicissitudes of churches that are trying 
to build are many. The Aubert Place Church 
had only begun laying the foundation for its 
new edifice when fire destroyed the old chapel 
and left the people without shelter. A neigh- 
boring German church has offered it a place 
of meeting, but the morning service had to be 
omitted. The construction of the new basement 
has been hastened so that the vestry is now 
occupied. The experiences of other churches 
have furnished a caution against hurrying the 
rest of the structure. The house itself will be 
one of the most beautiful and commodious 
in the city. Maplewood Church, just on the 
western city limits, will occupy its new build- 
ing in afew weeks. The architect and super- 
intendent is the indefatigable manager of the 
City Missionary Society, who combines many 
offices in one and makes himself generally 
useful. This is a new enterprise in a pretty 
suburb and promises to become a thrifty 
church. Like many others, it has few Con- 
gregationalists in the congregation, but they 
all become such after a few years’ trial of the 
system. 

Hyde Park Church is passing through deep 
waters. Although it has a fine building under 
roof, the financial strength is hardly equal to 
meeting present and future obligations. This 
is a plucky church, however, that has always 
given what it could for its own work and for 
the help of others. It has a good location 
and will be in a position to do a strong work 
when the present stress is over. The next 
church to need housing is the Bethlehem, our 
Bohemian organization, with about twenty 
members and a location where it can easily 
reach most of its countrymen in thecity. It 
may be necessary to build upon leased ground, 
for want of other in the neighborhood. At 
present the congregation is crowded into a 
smail chapel, the property of a German church, 
without proper accommodations for its work. 

The St. Louis Congregational Club has 
passed through the experiences of most clubs, 
but is now at its highest point. The fifty- 
third regular meeting was the largest in at- 
tendance it has ever had, and the membership 
is now full, including those who were pro- 
posed at that meeting. It was held at the 
new Planters’ Hotel, and the address of the 
evening was by President Angell of Michigan 
University. It was full of instruction as to 
the Chinese, Japanese and Koreans, and was 
greatly enjoyed. The address at the next 
meeting will be by the mayor of St. Louis, 
who is a member of First Church. 

Our home missionary work through the 
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State is much hampered by the financial con- 
dition of the society, but much was accom- 
plished last year that will mean strength for 
the future. A year ago the loss of two im- 
portant churches was threatened on account 
of financial troubles, losses by fire and general 
mismanagement, but they have been helped 
to secure energetic pastors, who are now get- 
ting their work well in hand. One of the 
churches has built a little chapel on the site 
of its former tabernacle, and is prospering 
after a thorough reorganization that left them 
small in numbers but much greater in faith. 

We hope to occupy several important points 
where there are Congregational families in 
growing cities, and the outlook will be good 
for self-support and strength. Some of these 
are places where we had churches years ago 
in small towns, but changes in the population 
weakened the churches so that they could not 
be sustained. We know better now how to 
draw the people who are not from New Eng- 
land, and they are better acquainted with our 
purpose and spirit. The growth of the de- 
nomination in St. Louis and Kansas City has 
called the attention of many such to the free- 
dom of our polity. We could organize now 
in several large cities if we had the means to 
help for a few years until the new churches 
could build and gather a constituency. 

The most promising part of the State now 
is in the south, which is filling with an intel- 
ligent population. This and the northern 
counties of Arkansas are a fine fruit region, 
attractive to large numbers of immigrants 
from the Dakotas, Nebraska and Kansas. 
There is no finer soil anywhere for fruit rais- 
ing. Some men who moved there a few years 
ago have demonstrated this, and their success 
is attracting others. A few days ago the 
State Superintendent counted 210 blows on 
one strawberry plant. If all came to maturity, 
as of course they would not, it would mean a 
gallon of berries from one plant. Peaches, 
apples, plums, and other fruits do equally 
well. The soil is flinty and in ‘many places 
the surface promises nothing, being covered 
with small bits of stone; but when these have 
been plowed under the soil is found to possess 
just the qualities needed for rapid and rich 
production. The differences in altitude are 
such that continuous production can be had 
during the seasor. In a distance of nine 
miles in one district there is a difference of 
two weeks inthe climate. _ 

Some of the most promising openings about 
us are in the suburbs of St. Louis, where large 
numbers are seeking cheap homes and green 
fields. On every railroad leading out of the 
city villages are springing up, and many are 
destined to be as important as are now the 
towns about New York. The Burlington 
Road has opened a new territory to the north, 
and runs frequent trains; real estate transac- 
tions are resulting in pretty towns and pleas- 
ant home sites way up to the banks of the 
Missouri River. On the west the Missouri, 
Pacific & Frisco and Wabash Roads are doing 
the same. Itis hard to hold the membership 
of the city churches, and the only thing to do 
is to place new meeting houses where the 
members who move can be accommodated. 
At a recent meeting of the St. Louis Associa- 
tion there were present forty persons who 
either are or have been members of one church. 
The scattering of the forces has made it possi- 
ble to organize many churches. G. Cc. A. 


THE SOUTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION. 

The history of this State body does not 
cover centuries, nor half-centuries, but this 
year the association celebrated its quarter- 
centennial anniversary. In 1870 three churches 
were represented by pastor and delegates. 
On May 21 last, the association met in the 
same building in Yankton, with representa- 
tives of 152 churches in South Dakota and 
seventy-one in the North Dakota Association. 
The beautiful, shaded streets of the city and 
the cordial welcome of Hon. R. J. Gamble were 
in themselves an inspiration. Rev. Lauriston 
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Reynolds was elected moderator, and Rev. 
T. G. Langdale preached the sermon, which 
was followed later by a bright paper on The 
Christian in Politics, by Rev. T. J. Dent. 

The secretary’s report was encouraging, for, 
notwithstanding the almost entire failure of 
crops, the contributions to the missionary 
societies and for home expenses have in- 
creased. While ten pastors have left the 
State, fifteen have come, and to offset one 
church dropped from the roll nine were added. 
Dr. J. B. Clark brought words of hope and 
cheer; Mrs. Joseph Ward gave reminiscences 
of her early life in Dakota, when she was the 
only minister’s wife in the region and when 
the chaplain of the legislature preached clad 
in fawnskin trousers and vest, cowskin coat 
and coonskin cap. 

Deacon Miner, who was the first Sunday 
school superintendent in the Territory, gave 
the early history of the Yankton church. 
Rev. C. L. Hall, the first foreign missionary 
from here to Fort Berthold, was present, and 
gave an account of the wonderful growth of 
his work among the allied Indian tribes. 
Gen. W. H. H. Beadle sent his paper, showing 
the great influence of the Congregationalists 
in framing the constitution, formulating the 
school system and preserving the school laws. 
Yankton and Redfield Colleges sent excellent 
reports, and Ward Academy was highly ap- 
proved and warmly recommended toall givers 
and to the Education Society. 

The association put itself on record as ap- 
proving the non-partisan prohibition organ- 
ization and recommended co-operation with 
it in fighting for prohibition as it now stands 
in the constitution. The divorce question, for 
which the State has become notorious, was 
reported upon, and while the association con- 
demned the present loose law and easy method 
of obtaining divorce, and the attempt last 
winter to make it still easier, yet it was not 
ready to formulate any bill to the legislature, 
but referred the matter to a new committee. 
The association voted not to approve of the 
proposition to pay expenses of delegates to 
the National Council. Next year the associa- 
tion will! meet in Pierre. J. F.C. 


THE IDAHO ASSOCIATION. 


The first meeting of the Idaho churches, 
May 22-24, since their separation from their 
Utah brethren, was a complete success. The 
people of Mountain Home offered hearty hos- 
pitality, though they never before had known 
what a Congregational Association was like. 
Rev. C. W. Luck acted as moderator and Rey. 
D. Q. Travis as scribe. The first evening was 
filled with reports from the wide field and an 
address by Supt. W. S. Hawkes. The work 
of the churches was shown as encouraging, 
the reports of additions in several instances 
being from 200 to 400 per cent. during the year. 

Christian Education was a prominent sub- 
ject of thought, and was felt to be a great 
need in the State. Weiser Academy, under 
the care of Rev. E. A. Paddock and Miss Mir- 
iam Lee, was heartily indorsed and com- 
mended especially to the Education Society. 
Education in Denominational Benevolence, 
Responsibility of the Local Church for the 
Outlying Districts, The Relation of the Pastor 
to the Young Poeple, were subjects discussed. 
A helpful woman’s meeting was held under 
the lead of Mrs. W.S. Hawkes. The women 
organized an independent branch for State 
work, and thus fall into line with the other 
States, and take up the work with a great 
deal of enthusiasm. In connection with the 
association a council was called to ordain Mr. 
F. W. Nash, the pastor of the church in Moun- 
tain Home, and also a council to dismiss Rev. 
C. W. Luck from Pocatello. R. B. W. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Hartford. 


At the last Friday evening prayer meeting of the 
year, May 31, the Seniors spoke interestingly in a 
reminiscent vein of the spiritual uplift of the sem- 
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inary prayer meetings.——The Choral Union has 
just closed the most successful year in its history, 
with all debts paid and $500 in the treasury. 


LOCAL CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Mass.—The Taunton Conference met last week in 
Rehoboth. Rev. G. H. Gutterson spoke of The 
Work of the A. M. A., and Rev. W. W. Jubb gave 
the sermon. There were papers on The Proper Limi- 
tations of Indirect Methods of Winning the In- 
different and The Mutual Obligations of Pastors 
and Churches to Emphasize the Importance of In- 
stallation, by Rev. Messrs. H. K. Job and F. E. 
Mills. Every church in the conference, with one 
exception, is supplied with a pastor, and the reports 
show considerable gain over last year in member- 
ship and benevolent contributions, 


Vr.—Addison County Conference met in Ver- 
gennes, May 28, 29. and discussed : The Use of Creeds, 
The Use and Abuse of Conservatism—as to Interpre- 
tation of Scripture, Forms of Worship and Methods 
of Work, Christian Enthusiasm as Exhibited in the 
Primitive Church, Christian Enthusiasm as Neces- 
sary to the Best Christian Work in the Present Age, 
Some of the Pressing Claims for Christian Work. 
Sermons were given by Rev. A. W. Dickens and 
Rev. F. B. Phelps. All of the thirteen churches 
have pastors or stated supplies. 


MInN.—Central Conference met in Mankato, May 
27-29. The topics were: Kidd’s Social Evolution; 
A Minister’s Reading; Some Absolute Essentials of 
Christian Endeavor Work—Consecration, Soul Win- 
ning, Christward Development ; How Can a Charch 
Extend Its Field? Objects of Benevolence; The 
Sunday School; Perpetual Revival; Modern Ideal 
for a Church; Home and Foreign Missions. The 
good attendance of churches with reports of revivals 
of some power, church debts paid, feeble churches 
strengthened and general improvement in all de- 
velopments of work constituted an encouraging 
session. Several churches have had revivals deeply 
moving their communities. 


Winona Conference at its recent meeting in 
Zumbrota reported its churches in excellent con- 
dition, all being supplied with pastors, and one new 
church, the Swedish, in Winona. The topics were: 
The Church and Temperance Reform; The Prevlem 
of Young Men; Truths Needing the Most Ersphatic 
Preaching Today. 


N. D.—A meeting was held, May 28, 29, in Inkster, 
for the purpose of organizing a Grand Forks Con- 
ference, to be composed for the present of nine 
churches. While the attendance ws not large the 
meeting was successful. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. J. E. Jones, after which Rev. George Curtis 
gave a scholarly address on The History of Congre- 
gationalism. Other subjects were: Sunday School 
Work, Home Missions, The Needs of Fargo College, 
Work for Our Young Men in the Smaller Towns, 
Sabbath Observance, Experiences as a Frontier 
Missionary. During the year nearly all the churches 
have had a hopeful outlook. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 


MaAss.—The North Bristol Club discussed Woman 
Suffrage at its last meeting, Mrs. J. A. Montgomery 
taking the affirmative and Mrs. C. T. Hubbard the 
negative. 


The Merrimack Valley Club met in Lowell, May 26. 
Dr. Reuen Thomas gave the chief address on The 
Pilgrims as Founders of Institutions in the New 
World. A large number of delegates and friends 
was present and an interesting discussion followed 
the address. 


N. Y.—The annual meeting of the Brooklyn Club 
was held May 28. W. H. McElroy, Esq., gave an 
address on Famous Men at Famous Dinners. A. F. 
Button was elected president and Dr. C. F. DuBois 
secretary. During the year the attendance at the 
club has steadily increased, the membership now 
being 179. : 


InD.—The annual May festival of the Indianapolis 
Club was held with Plymouth Church, May 28. 
After the banquet, which was in the best style of the 
Plymouth Ladies’ Union, the club repaired to the 
audience-room, where before a large house Prof. 
G. F. Wright spoke on The Ice Age and Its Relation 
to the Antiquity of Man. 


Minn.—The Minnesota Club held its closing meet- 
ing for the year in Minneapolis, May 27, with an un- 
usually large attendance. The address of the even- 
ing was by Senator C. K. Davis on The History of 
Our Foreign Relations and Their Present Aspects. 
He showed mastery of the subject, and his review, 
together with a clear statement of our weakness 
and strength as related to foreign Powers, made his 
address one of the most helpful during the year. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


South Boston.—Phillips. After a seven years’ 
pastorate the pastor, Rev. W. H. G. Temple, has re- 
signed to accept a call to Seattle, Wn. Since his 
invitation to that city he has visited the church 
and has decided to leave for his new field early in 
July. During his time here his work with the 
church has been harmonious and progressive, and 
his departure is regretted generally in the city. 

RockPort.—Swedish. The result of the efforts 
of mission preachers sent here more than ten years 
ago by the C. H. M.S. was the recognition of a new 
church, May 29. This meeting was adjourned from 
the 15th, when Rev. R. P. Hibbard preached in 
English and Rev. J. A. Johnson in Swedish. At the 
adjourned meeting Rev. R. M. Peacock preached, 
Rev. F. H. Reed offered the prayer, Rev. Israel Ains- 
worth gave the right hand, and the pastor, Rev. 
C. A. Lundgren responded. The church has sixty- 
‘one members. 

LOWELL.—Eliot. Rev. Dr. J. M. Greene com- 
pletes the twenty-fifth year of bis present pastorate 
next Sunday. An unusual courtesy was recently 
extended him by a Baptist church asking him to 
offer the prayer of installation at a recognition 
service of a new pastor.——Miss Annie Harlow, the 
popular and efficient Sunday school worker of the 
city, is this week the guest of the Ohio Sunday 
School Association at its Cleveland meeting. 

PALMER.—Second. The special services in which 
Evangelist A. M. Hills has assisted were warmly 
supported by the several pastors in the place, and 
have been productive of great good. A large num- 
ber of persons have declared their purpose to lead 
a Christian life. 

AMHERST.—First. The Woman’s Board, Hamp- 
shire County Branch, met May 29. Last year over 
$2,500 were raised for missions. Reports showed 
the methods and progress in junior work, and the 
general work was freely discussed with profit to all. 
Letters of interest were read from foreign fields 
where missionaries are supported by this branch, 
and Miss Noyes of India spoke. 


Maine. 


SKOWHEGAN.—Rev. W. G. Mann has been sup- 
plying since February. During this time he has 
conducted a series of union meetings, resulting 
in several conversions, and the interest in the 
prayer meetings has been much increased. At the 
last communion ten persons were received to the 
church. On leaving for a permanent pastorate in 
Westbrook he received several tokens of esteem 
from the people, among them a fine edition of the 
New Standard Dictionary from Rev. Dr. Hanson, 
pastor of the Bethany Baptist Church. 

CASTINE.—For ten years the Rainbow Band of 
girls has been under the care of the pastor’s wife, 
meeting each Saturday and working one month for 
a special object, each member bringing an earned 
cent and a gift to each meeting, and learning about 
the value and work of the cause helped. The last 
Sunday eve of each month a rainbow concert is 
given to sum up the work done and present the 
cause. The aggregate of work is remarkable and 
the information gained is valuable to the children 
and friends. 

IsLAND FALLS.—A branch of the Brotherhood of 
Andrew and Philip is doing excellent work for the 
young men, holding meetings Sunday with an 
average attendance of thirty. The past month 
Evangelist Leavitt has labored part of the time 
with marked success, about forty persons having 
publicly expressed a determination tolive Christian 
lives. A new parsonage is in process of erection. 

BREWER.—Rev. B. B. Merrill completed twelve 

’ years of efficient and earnest work last Sunday and 
received many congratulations in consequence. 

EASTPORT.—At a recent communion thirteen 
young people, all but one under twenty-one years of 
age, united with the church on confession. No 
special meetings have been held. At every prayer 
meeting for months some persons have shown spe- 
cial interest. A new C.E. Society has assisted in 
the work of interesting the unconverted. Rev. 
C. 8. Holton is pastor. 

SANFORD.—The church invited the several Sunday 
schools of the town to unite in celebrating an Eng- 
lish Whitsuntide anniversary. A grand chorus, ac- 
companied by instruments, rendered music that 
was truly inspiring. Prof. E. Y. Hincks, D.D., of 
Andover Seminary preached the sermon. His words 
were uplifting, and more than 1,800 persons heard 
him. 

New Hampshire. 

MANCHESTER.—A convention of mission workers 
was held May 29, 30, with discussions on the various 
phases of rescue mission work for the purpose of 
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awakening greater interest in special activities 
among the lowest classes. 

ORFORDVILLE.—A movement has been made to 
build a new edifice in place of the one damaged by 
fire beyond satisfactory repair in the early spring. 

NEWPORT.—The Sunday school has a home de- 
partment and a branch school in Kelleyville. It is 
in a flourishing condition, with a large member- 
ship. Nineteen persons have been received to the 
church on confession at the last two communions, 
twenty-two in all. The pastor, Rev. J. P. Pillsbury, 
has been preaching a series of helpful sermons on 
the C. E. pledge. 

NortTH Conway.—Under the lead of the pastor, 
Rev. W. B. Allis, a boys’ club bas been organized, 
known as a branch of the Knights of King Arthur, 
asa training school in manliness and manly honor, 
with advance to higher ranks as they show profi- 
ciency. The pastor finds this an excellent way of 
keeping in touch with the boys, and sees in it large 
promises of good in bringing them into the C. E. 
Society and the church. Through the activity of 
a Young Men’s Club, with its successful lecture 
course, and a literary club for the study of Ameri- 
can authors there has been a marked change in the 
social life of the young people. 


Vermont. 


St. JoHNSBURY.—North. The new year-book con- 
tains a systematic record in brief of the various or- 
ganizations of the church, and bears on its cover an 
excellent cut of the new edifice, besides an interior 
view as a frontispiece. The long roll of members 
occupies a large part of the pamphlet. The receipts 
last year were $8,886, the disbursements $8,861. The 
benevolences were $2,859. Dr.A.H. Heath is pastor. 


Rhode Island. 


PROVIDENCE.—Plymouth, The annual report in 
the year-book shows unusual prosperity, as indi- 
cated by a total of fifty-one additions, thirty-eight 
on confession, making the present membership 433. 
The benevolences amounted to nearly $800. The 
Young Men’s Institute has passed a year of prog- 
ress, and the several other organizations are flour- 
ishing. The total receipts have been $4,135 and the 
expenses $3,991. 

Connecticut. 


PuTNAM.—Second has held the communion in the 
evening for the past year, and is more than pleased 
with the hour. All heartily favor it. 

EAsT WINnpDsOR.—First. The new organ, the gift 
of Mrs. J. B. Colton, is to be placed at the front of 
the audience-room opposite where the old organ 
stands. The cost of the instrument will be $3,000. 
The old organ has been sold for $500. 

Rocky HILL.—The new manual contains a cut 
of the meeting heuse and a historical sketch of the 
church. Early organized, the church has existed 
for nearly a century and three-quarters, having had 
in that time fifteen pastors. On March 19 the 
ehurch became incorporated, and since then it has 
adopted a new constitution, creed and covenant, 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

MAINE.—The Sunday school has made large gains 
recently in attendance, the average being increased 
about forty per cent. in the past year. This church 
has always been loyal to its Sunday school, almost 
every one who attends church remaining to take 
part in the Bible study. On the other hand, a large 
per cent. of those who become church members 
have been faithful attendants at the Sunday school. 

BINGHAMTON.—First. A farewell service to the 
Salvation Army officers, Captain and Mrs. Nanki- 
vell, was held last week Sunday before their de- 
parture for England. This church has engaged 
Prof. Harley Newcomb to conduct its music. He 
comes highly recommended as a teacher and will at 
once begin the work of training classes preparatory 
to forming a chorus. 

The home missionary office in Syracuse has been 
instrumental in aiding twenty-five churches in the 
State to procure pastors during the year.——The 
two churches in Gainesville and Rock Glen, long 
without a pastor, and much discouraged and run 
down, are being rapidly revived since Rev. E. L. 
Evans became pastor at the beginning of the year. 

During the summer G. A. Bushee of Yale Semi- 
nary will supply in N. Pitcher and Lincklaen; 
W.C. Spicer, Auburn Seminary, in Osceola; Austin 
Rice, Yale Seminary, in Deer River; R. D. Bussey, 
Jr., Chicago Seminary, in Model City. 


THE SOUTH. 
Maryland. 
FROsTBURG.—Good work is being done in this 


mountain church by the present pastor, Rev. G. W. 
Moore. Fifteen persons have united with the 
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chureh since March 1. All services are well at- 
tended, and much interest is manifested. The 
prayer meeting attendance averages thirty-five. 

BALTIMORE.—At a meeting of all the ministers 
in the city recently the Gothenburg system of 
liquor selling was discussed. General sentiment 
was against it and they refused to recommend it. 


North Carolina. 

TRyON.—This church, Rev. Alpheus Winter, pas- 
tor, bas doubled its membership since the begin- 
ning of the present pastorate. It voted recently 
to adopt the individual communion cup. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

CLEVELAND.—Pilgrim. The year-book contains 
an extended review of a year’s work. From the 
first page, on which appears a neat cut of the new 
edifice, to the end readers see a system and arrange- 
ment which characterize the entire work of the 
church. Organizations are numerous and their re- 
ports justify their existence, 

Illinois. 

CHICAGO.—Douglas Park. Extra expenses this 
year have necessitated the raising of $1,200 more 
than last year, and after all pledges were made over 
$600 was found unprovided. A statement was made 
of the situation, and after a strong sermon by Rev. 
J. D. McCord over $500 were raised, an amount 
which was later increased to $700. Rev. F. T. Lee 
is pastor. 

Indiana. 

INDIANAPOLI8.—Mayjflower removed to its new 
location a mile to the north, May 26, and dedicated 
its beautiful chapel which has been erected on its 
fine property. The pressed bricks are laid in red 
mortar, and Wisconsin red granite is used in the 
foundation. There are waiting rooms, two gal- 
leries, a ladies’ parlor and a Sunday schoo! room 
and audience room, seating about 250 people. The 
lot is seventy-five by one hundred and ten feet. 
Rev. N. A. Hyde, D. D., pastor emeritus, preached 
on Lessons Drawn from the Apostolic Churches. 
Rev. G. H. Hill and Superintendent E. D. Curtis 
assisted in the exercises, conducted by Rev. J. W. 
Wilson, the pastor. The cost of the building has 
been $15,000. In the evening Prof. G. F. Wright 
preached. The church is planning for a speedy 
completion of the main edifice. 


Wisconsin. 

EDGERTON,—Sixty persons have been received to 
the church since Jan.1. The Men’s Sunday Even- 
ing Club has been successful. A literary institute 
of 100 members has held weekly sessions during the 
winter and spring, seven different courses of study 
having been pursued under the direction of the 
pastor, Rev. J. R. Kaye. 

FonpD pu LAc.—City morals have been considered 
of late quite extensively by the Protestant and 
Catholic clergy. All kinds of business have been 
found running on Sunday and gambling places were 
found to be numerous. 


THE WEST. 
lowa. 

LARCHWOOD.—Special meetings conducted by 
Evangelist Tillitt resulted in a number of hopeful 
conversions. There were ten additions to the 
church at the close of the meetings. 

ELpon.—Just 100 persons have been received to 
membership with this church during the past 
eighteen months, this being the time Rev. A. S. 
Miller has served here. Mrs. Miller wasapprobated 
to preach by the Denmark Association at its recent 
meeting. 

ENTERPRISE.—This is a recent organization, be- 
ginning with twenty-seven members, sixteen unit- 
ing onconfession. It is united with Brittand Hutch- 
ins, under the care of Rev. W. R. Stewart. 

Britt.—The church is in the midst of a great re- 
vival, Evangelist Thomson assisting in the services. 
Union services are held in the Opera House. 

ROCKWELL.—The church building is to be en- 
larged, and a new parsonage built. On a recent 
Sunday $3,000 were raised for the purpose, and the 
improvements will be begun at once. Rev. D.G 
Youker is pastor. 

OTTUMWA.—It is too early to measure accurately 
the permanent results of the two weeks of evangel- 
istic labor just closed. But there are noticed a 
stronger tie between pastors and their churches; a 
firmer bond of fellowship and service among all the 
churches; an increased confidence in the power of 
the truth ; at least 1,000 signatures to cards, a majority 
by men, some of them prominent in business and pro- 
fessional life; a committal of nearly all of them 
to early identification with the churches; entire 
satisfaction by all with the presentations of truth 
and methods of work;and readiness to gather up 
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the gleanings of the great harvest through system- 
atic co-operation by the Christian forces of the city. 
The universal testimony, as Dr. Chapman and his 
helpers, Mr. Bilhorn and Mr, Sunday, leave the city, 
is that Ottumwa has never been stirred so deeply. 


Minnesota. 


Ham LAKE.—The newly organized church has 
fourteen members, and a house of worship was ded- 
icated May 20. The church is the outgrowth of a 
C. E. Society and is largely the result of one man’s 
efforts in trying to provide religious services for 
his neighbors. 

GLENWoOOD.—Under Mr. F. A. Sumner congrega- 
tions have increased and church finances are placed 
upon a good basis so that the church is almost 
ready for self-support. Some spiritual interest has 
developed. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Union. Evening congregations 
have largely increased. Rev. J. L. Nott was sur- 
prised on the occasion of his tenth wedding anni- 
versary by a large number of his congregation who 
called at the parsonage with numerous acceptable 
gifts ——Columbia Heights. A church of sixteen 
members has been gathered and has formed an in- 
cipient organization. A council] met and con- 
sidered a permanent organization. The new body, 
which already has a small chapel, is in a portion of 
the citv unsupplied with churches and where there 
is to be great development in the future. The 
council adjourned to a later date without coming to 
a final decision. 

St. CLoup.—Under the pastorate of Rev. H. 8. 
McCowan, the church has made marked progress, 
increasing its Sunday school and evening congrega- 
tions and developing all lines of work. 


CABLE.—This country church, supplied for the 
present by a Methodist pastor and yoked with a 
Methodist church, is building up its Sunday school 
and congregations and has never been more pros- 
perous. 

UpsaLa.—Swedish. A large Sunday school has 
been formed. Hardtimes have affected the church, 
but it is making notable progress. 


Nebraska. 


MawLMo.—Mr. H. J. Hinman of Oberlin Seminary, 
who is preaching in Wahoo for the summer, will 
also continue the appointment here where work 
was commenced by his predecessor, Rev. J. G. 
Lange. This is a community largely made up of 
Swedish people. There is a Swedish Lutheran 
church in town and a Swedish mission church about 
two miles out, but the service maintained by Mr. 
Hinman is the only English-speaking meeting in 
the community. 

OmMAHA.—Plymouth. Rey. J. A. Fisher closed his 
services, May 26, and has gone East. Rev. H. 8. 
McAyeal, who has just closed a successful pastorate 
in Cambridge, has been engaged as temporary 
supply.— Saratoga. There is a revival of unusual 
promise at this church, Rev. E. L. Ely, pastor.—— 
The lecture of Rev. Morgan Wood, under the 
auspices of the Omaha Church Extension Society, 
was a great success. 

LIncoLn.— Butler Avenue. A council met May 26 
to recognize this church. The organization has ten 
members and a promising field as a suburban enter- 
prise. Some years since the Baptists built a meet- 
ing house costing nearly $3,000. Their organization 
was abandoned and it seemed that no organization 
except the Congregational could harmonize the 
Christian people in the vicinity. The new edifice, 
with all its belongings, will cest $1,200, in the pur- 
chase of which the C. C. B. 8. will assist. The pas- 
tor will be Rev. A. F. Newell of the Vine Street 
Church. There is a prospect that this may soon 
become a prosperous church. The Sunday school 
numbers seventy. 

Rev. H. A. Schauffler, D. D., superintendent of the 
Bohemian work under the C. H.M.S.in Cleveland, 
has spent some time in Nebraska visiting the field 
in Saline County in the interests of the work there. 
The field of Bethlehem Chapel, Omaha, is almost 
entirely among the Bohemian people, and the Church 
Extension Society thought the time opportune to 
begin a work among the Bohemians there. But it 
has seemed best, on the whole, to continue the work 
for a time under its present auspices with the hope 
that a Bohemian mission may result from it later. 
Dr. Schauffler found the work under Rev. John 
Rundus making good progress. The way is nearly 
prepared for a church organization in Wilber, a 
good nucleus has also been gathered in Crete, a 
preaching appointment is maintained in Milligan 
and another in Olive Branch. The population of 
the county is about one-third Bohemians, most of 
whom are successful, enterprising farmers, and 
many of whom are accessible through Sunday 
school work to Protestant Christianity. 
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PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

FREsNO.—Los Angeles Association of Churches 
and ministers has erased from its roll of members 
the name of Rey. J. H. Collins of this place and 
disclaims further responsibility for his ministerial 
standing. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. - 


Calis. 

ABBOTT, Edward J., late of Union Seminary, to Wad- 
Ae 8 Mitis, N N.Y. Acce ts, and has begun work. 
ae AMS, Clinton B., Baltimore, Md., to Lansferd, Pa. 

ecepts 

BULL, Day. W. ae te of Henrietta, N. Y., to Pitcher 
and Union Valle 

CHILDS, Lucas s: Guthrie, Okl., to Seward and Oak 
Ridge. Accepts. 

COOMBS, Irvin eS (Bast), Canterbury, N. H., to First 
Ch., Enosbur 

FERGUSON, im. D., to remain in Spring Creek, Pa. 
ppeclines and will return to college. 

ORBES , Frank S., after a year’s study at Harvard, to 
“laa ’Ch., San’ Francisco, Cal., supplying also in 
First Ch., Santa Barbara, for six mont 

FRAZER, H. w., Moorhead, Minn., to Oliver Pres, Ch., 
ey Accepts. 

GIROUX, Lewis F., Emanuel Ch., Springfield, Mass., to 
Blanford. 

GOODALE, Dav. W., Hillsboro Bridge, N. H., to Suffield, 


HILLS, - =, 6. S., to remain a third year in Denison, 
ex. 
os A., Chicago Sem.,to Hermosa and Cragin, Ill. 


KENT: Thos. .» New Richmond, Wis., to oo Ch., 
Mineral Pt. Accopes, to become stated sup ply: 

MIL , Wm., Big Rapids, Mich., to S. Granvi le, N 

MOXOM, Phil ip S., South Ch., Springfield, Mass., Oa 
clines call to West Presbyterian Ch., New York City, 


N. Y. 
PRICE, Thos. M., Duluth, Minn., to Iowa Falls, Io. Ac- 
t 


cepts. 

RISSER, Henry A., to permanent pastorate of Olivet 
Ch., St. Paul, Minn, 

RUDD “wagers Edward N., to Burtrum and Grey Eagle, 


Min 
SANBORN, Frank A., Turner, Me., to Wilton. Accepts. 
— Chas. H., Lakeview, Mich. +, to Bronson. Ac- 
cepts. 
Ordinations and Installations. 
BODMAN, Fred. -. +, 0. and i. Coleraine, Mass., May 27. 
Sermon, Rev. man eae D.D.; other arte, 
Rev. Messrs. pi . Strong, A. Sod es, G. G. ‘Atkin 
DICK, Jno. M., o. Hope Ch., Springfield. Mass., May 2 
Sermon, Dr. ‘A: H. Plumb; other parts, Rev. Measrs. 
a Brokaw, F. L. Goodspeed, David Cole, L. H. 


DRISKO. Raymond C., i. First Ch., Alfred, Me., May 28. 

ae Dr. F. B. Denio; other arts, Rev. Messrs. 

3. A. a Se ag F. P. Esta brook, J. 8. Curtis, George 
pombe D.D., J. A. Lawrence. 

JACKSON, Satin: N ‘.,% Barre, Vt., May 27. Sermon, Rev. 
M. H. Buckham; ‘charge, Rev .'W. S. Haz: zen. 

KIRKPATRICK. J. E., o. Beabrook Ch., Topeka, Kan., 
May 24. Sermon, Dr. Linus Blakesley; other parts, 
mer age Stewart Sheldon, C. M. Sheldon, J. E. 

vain 

NASH, F. %¢. Mountain Home, Idaho, May —. Sermo 
Rey. C. ~~ other arts, Rev. Messrs. W. 8. 
Hawkes, RB .W right, C. T. Brown. 

NORLUND, A. kes be and i. Swedish Ch., Georgetown, 
Ct., May 4. a per. WwW. H. Holman; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. T. K. a D.D., F. 8. Child, 

. O. Mobr, W. D. “Hart, L. W. A. Bjorkman, Fritz 
Erickson. 
an av agg 

BERGER, Wm. F , Camden 

BRECKENEIDGE, Dan. M., ‘sahirie du Chien and Wy- 

sin 

HALLIDAY, Sam. B., Beecher Memorial Ch., Brooklyn, 


MORSE, Alfred L., Necedah, Wis. 
REDGRAVE, Chas. A . Wap] ing, Ct. 
eee a F. i hes i. 

TEMPLE, Wm. H. G., Phillips Ch., §. Boston, Mass. 
WINN, Fred E., Brookline, 3 .H., to take effect July 1. 
Dismissions. 

Ss  Miniceiaans Allen, Plymouth Ch., St. Louis, Mo., May 
LUCK, Chas. W., Pocatello, Idaho, a 
WEEDEN, “Chas. F., Colchester, Ct ‘ay 27. 

Churches Organized. 
—" Long Island, N. Y., May 28. Thirty-five mem- 

er 

HAM LAKE, Minn., rec. May 20. Fourteen members. 
aun, Neb., Butler Avenue, rec. May 26. Ten mem- 


LINCOLN ACADEMY, N. C., Church of Christ, May 12. 
Seventeen members. 

eo Mass., Swedish, rec., May 29. Sixty-one 
membe: 

TOPEKA, Kan., Seabrook, rec. May 24. 


Miscellaneous. 


CALHOUN, Newell M., formerly of Canandaigua, N. Y., 
after a four months’ trip in mayne and Palestine, ison 
his sm 4 back, and will Be in his former home for the 
prese 

BAREIS, Thos, Jey Hinesburg, Vt, = eacomes to sail this 
week for a ten weeks’ trip in Euro: 

LATHE, Herbert W., formerly of “Hiiverton, Col., was 
recently received cordially by his new church, the 
First, Pasadena Os a= a a large reception 

SINKS, Perry W., Painesville, O., recently 
received from the porn st in his church a purse 
of money to aid him in publishing his series of ad- 
dresses on popular amusements. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


The society at Port Sanilac, Mich., arranged 
to join with the Grand Army in the celebration of 
Decoration Day, and to decorate the graves of de- 
ceased members of the society with the C. E. mono- 
gram in flowers. 

In the course of ten months the society at Reno, 
Nev., has raised $225 for the church._—In Lansing, 
Mich., in the interests of good citizenship, there 
has been formed an organization called the Federal 
Council, made up of all the Endeavor voters. 


The Union of the District of Columbia devoted 
one of their monthly meetings lately to the subject 
of music. Papers were read dealing with the rela- 
tion of music to religious work, and some time was 
spent in practicing new music. 
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The society at Crookston, Minn., recognized the 
anniversary of the admission of their State into the 
Union by a Patriots’ Day service, at which patriotic 
hymns were sung and the different States were 
represented by different individuals, who gave in- 
teresting bits of history. 

Of 100 delegates from outside the convention city 
who attended Montana’s convention, one was a lady 
who had traveled by stage 117 miles and by rail 250 
miles to attend the meeting. Among the advance 
steps taken at the convention was the appointment 
of a State correspondence committee. 

The local union of Rochester, N. Y., makes a 
practice of holding on each Sunday morning a 
meeting given up entirely to prayer for some defi- 
nite object. Each society is expected to be repre- 
sented by a delegate, who is to report to his society, 
and the society is expected to have a prayer meet- 
ing on the same topic. 

Dr. Clark has been making a trip, covering several 
weeks, attending conventions in the West. At the 
Oregon Convention he was presented with a hand- 
some gavel of manzanita wood, inthe head of which 
was a plate of Oregen gold with an appropriate in- 
scription. The gavel was given with the request 
that it might be used in calling the Boston Con- 
vention to order, 

Scotland’s first convention, held in St. Andrews 
Hall, Glasgow, socrowded the great audience room, 
seating more than 4,000, that overflow meetings 
were necessary at every session. The relations of 
the society to the Sunday school, to foreigu mis- 
sions, and to Scutch church life were discussed. 
One of the most telling features was the singing of 
the convention song, Scotland for Christ. 

One of the afternoon sessions of the Alabama 
convention was held on Red Mountain Top, eleven 
hundred feet above the sea level and overlookiny the 
city. The surroundings gave an added inspiration 
to the theme discussed, which was The Best Things 
in Christian Endeavor—Christian Development and 
Soul Winning. Some of the results of the earnest 
addresses given at the missionary meeting appeared 
when, at the closing consecration service, sixteen 
volunteered for foreign missionary work. 

As an object for contributions on Endeavor Day, 
the Woman’s Board of Missions asked the soci¢ties 
to raise the amount needed for the salaries of Miss 
Chapin and Miss Harlow. That has been done, and 
gifts are now requested also for the support of Miss 
Annie Stockbridge of Ahmednagar, India, and for a 
new building to be called Capron Hall, which is 
greatly needed by the girls’ schoo!) at Madura, India. 
Further information about these objects can he 
had from Miss Kate G. Lamson, 1 Congregational 
House, Boston. 

Somewhat more than a year ago, after the sudden 
death of a Chinaman, all those living in the house 
with him were arrested. After they had appeared 
at the coroner’s inquest they were discharged, and 
the foreman of the jury, recognizing the Christian 
Endeavor badge on some of the number, spoke with 
them. One of the other Chinese was greatly im- 
pressed by the fact, inquired about the society, 
walked six miles to attend the next meeting, was 
afterward admitted as an associate member, and 
after living a Christian life for a number of months 
has just been received into church membership. 


At a meeting held in the City Road Church, Lon- 
don, on March 14, plans were presented for the for- 
mation of a British united society to be called the 
Christian Endeavor Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the scheme including a general council 
numbering thirty-two, eight members to be chosen 
each year fora term of four years. This plan will 
be brought before the English convention in June. 
The British National Council has appointed its sec- 
retary, Rev. W. Knight Chaplin, a delegate to the 
Boston convention. Among the Congregationalists 
of England there is a growing feeling in favor of 
uniting the guilds with the Mhristian Endeavor So- 
cieties. 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REV. AUSTIN HAZEN. 


A sad termination toa pleasure trip occurred in 
the burial at sea of Mr. Hazen, who, with bis wife 
sailed for Genoa, May 18, and died on the passage 
at the age of sixty. He left home apparently in 
perfect health and a cablegram from Gibraltar to 
his brother, Dr. A. W. Hazen of Middletown, Ct., 
was a great shock to him and to the two sons, both 
of whom are students in the University of Vermont. 
Mr. Hazen had preached in Richmond, Vt., for 
twenty years without taking a vacation. He studied 
at St. Johnsbury Academy, was graduated from the 
University of Vermont in 1855 and from Andover 
Seminary in 1859, His first pastorates were at 
Norwich and Jericho and he was always quite 
prominent inthe denomination in western Vermont. 
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NEW OORPORATE MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN BOARD. 


BY REV. SAMUEL H. VIRGIN, D. D. 





It is not an easy work for the committee on 
new members of the American Board to wisely 
fill the places of those who resign and of those 
who are exalted to heaven each year. To 
preserve the just balance of ministers and 
laymen and to keep the various parts of the 
country properly represented require careful 
examination of many interests. Moreover, 
the different parts of each State must be con- 
sidered that all the corporate members may 
not belong to a single city or portion of the 
State. The removal of ministers and laymen 
from one State to another often disturbs the 
balance. But when, in addition to this duty, 
twenty-five new members must be selected 
and all the contributing portion of the coun- 
try must be remembered, the task increases 
in difficulty and importance. The Board has 
declared its willingness to receive the nomi- 
nations of the State Associations and to con- 
sider them in selecting new members. But 
there cannot be 4 slavish obedience to the de- 
sire of these bodies, for they are fallible. In 
two instances they have nominated men who 
are not even members of any Christian church, 
and have not always considered geographical 
requirements. Yet the wish of the State As- 
sociation is very likely to be followed. 

But (this desire must be made known in 
some proper way. It should not be left to 
the committee to discover if possible whether 
or notfany nominations have been made. It 
is the duty of the State clerks to send the lists 
either jto the chairman of the committee on 
new members or to the office of the Board in 
Boston. Last year as chairman of the com- 
mittee I made diligent search for such lists. 
I went;to Boston and sought all that had been 
deposited with either secretary there. A few 
were sent directly to me. In writing to prom- 
inentjministers about available men in their 
States I{unearthed a few more, sent by these 
men in reply to my letter of inquiry. Secre- 
tary Daniels also sent a notice to each State 
clerk asking that nominations be made. Yet 
in’all only fourteen States were heard from. 
These were New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Illinois, Michigan, Nebraska, Minnesota, Kan- 
sas, Colorado, North Dakota, Washington. 
Some of these official notices were received 
after reaching the meeting at Madison, when 
the work of selection had been practically 
done. After the report of the committee and 
the election some letters were received in- 
quiring why certain men were elected while 
others nominated by the associations had 
been overlooked. The only reply was that 
the committee had no information on the sub- 
ject of nominations from these States. It is 
important therefore that each State clerk 
should send either the old list of nominees or 
those made at the meeting of 1895 to Charles 
H. Case, Esq., of Chicago, chairman of the 
committee of 1895, or to Secretary C. H. Dan- 
iels, Congregational House, Boston. 

Moreover, the country is so large that all 
sections cannot be fully represented in so 
small a number as twenty-five. There should 
be no impatience and no restlessness till the 
four years have passed and the full ove hun- 
dred selected. The committee of each year is 
anxious to secure the best men and meet the 
needs of all sections and promote the bighest 
interests of the Board. Let the States nomi- 
nate, let the clerks report, and then be sure 
that the committee will select with all the 
wisdom and patience that they can command. 
No one wishes to suggest resignation to those 
who have served the Board faithfully for 
many years, even though they are unable to 
attend meetings and have sent excuses for 
several years. Still it would be an increment 
of strength if their places could be filled by 
vigorous men, able and willing to be present 
and give their vital energy tothe Board. One 
letter received last year reflected credit upon 
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the elderly brother who wrote it. It was as 
follows: 

Dear Brother: I hereby resign my office as 
a corporate member of the American Board. 
My reason for so doing is that another who 
can do better service than I may have the 
place. When I was chosen to it I was pastor 
of an honored church at —— and could repre- 
sent a group of churches. I am not now a 
pastor, and believe that one who can speak 
and vote for churches should take my place 
in the Board. Yours fraternally. 

The highest regard for the Board is not 
always shown in retaining a position whose 
duties cannot be performed. In this hour of 
need we want the wise, the strong and the 
consecrated at the annual meetings. The en- 
ergy of a few men about Boston has already 
produced grand results. 


NATIONAL CONFERENOE OF OHARI- 
TIES AND OORREOTION. 


NEW HAVEN, MAY 24-30. 


All have felt it a happy omen that the 
twenty-second annual meeting of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction should 
be held in a university town, and that its del- 
egates, the majority of whom are engaged in 
sociological work, should come here so largely 
as guests of Yale. The beadquarters of the 
conference have been in the Divinity Halls, 
where many of the male delegates bave lodged. 
The morning sessions have been in Alumni 
Hall. In the afternoon section meetings have 
been held in recitation rooms at the Divinity 
School. The evening meetings were at United 
Church, and were largely attended by New 
Haven people. The number of delegates was 
large, over four hundred. To an unusual 
degree they were experienced in the work 
discussed and had a right to speak on the 
subjects presented. The president of the 
convention was Mr. Robert Treat Paine. 

The tone of the deliberations was fine. 
There was insistence that intelligence and 
sympathy are not contradictory. Mr. Kidd’s 
doctrine that reason is heartless was set aside 
by Professor Hadley, who said it was nothing 
new and had led to the medixval belief that 
any man who did not get drunk was a villain, 
because the only reason why any man could 
wish to remain sober must be that he might 
plunder his companions as fast as they fell 
under the table. The members of the con- 
vention believed that plunder was not the 
only inducement which makes one desire to 
retain the use of his reason. Their motto was 
the words of Professor Peabody : ‘‘ The method 
incharity, business; the motive, ethics.”” One 
ofthe Roman Catholic members quoted Thomas 
Aquinas as saying that, when charity ceased 
to be orderly, it ceased to be a virtu®. 

It was most interesting that, with this in- 
sistence that charity must be systematic and 
intelligent, the whole emphasis was yet put 
on the fact that it must be personal and direct. 
The speakers were workers who had come 
into close touch with men. They seek organ- 
ized charity in order to make this touch with 
men more wise and thorough. The conven- 
tion sermon, preached by Dr. T. T. Munger, 
ended with a statement that the whole work 
of charity is expressed in the words of Christ 
about Lazarus: ‘ Loose him, and let him go.” 
The aim should be to set free the individual 
that he may have chance to live out his own 
personality. 

This has been the central thought of all the 
discussions. The work most commended has 
been that of college settlements, friendly vis- 
itors, trained nurses and other efforts to get 
directly at men, encourage their self-respect 
and draw out the best that isin them. There 
is said to have been less mention of schemes 
and theories, and more of the worth of friend- 
ship and personality than used to be the case 
in these conventions. Child-saving received 
more attention than any other subject, be- 
cause the kind of work in which most can be 
accomplished. People were urged to give 
adequate help where those aided could be 
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most influenced. Many think the best way to 
help parents is to encourage their children. 
The parents gain pride in their children 
sooner than self-respect. 

The importance of changing the environ- 
ment of children was painfully illustrated by 
the superintendent of a house of refuge, in 
which there are 730 boys, of whom six-sevenths 
come from destitute families and only eleven 
have parents who have been able to give 
them sufficient care. The 719 were of neces- 
sity neglected by their parents, if they had 
any, and out of this came the waywardness 
that ended in committal to a reformatory in- 
stitution. The blight of heredity was illus- 
trated by other institutions, in which seventy- 
two per cent. of the delinquents were physical 
anomalies and fifty per cent. of illegitimate 
birth. In England only six per cent. of child 
delinquents come from fit parents and homes. 
Extension of education has in some cities 
brought a decrease of one-half in the per- 
centage of juvenile commitments. 

Nothing during the convention elicited 

more wonder and admiration than a ten- 
minute talk by Rev. L. P. Ludden of Lincoln, 
Neb., on the system by which relief had been 
given to Nebraska sufferers during the past 
winter. Mr. Ludden was manager of the 
central official organization through which 
the work was done. Committees of investi- 
gation were appointed in every county, the 
members of which were in part paid. Head- 
quarters were established in every county 
where supplies of food and clothing for ten 
days in advance were maintained throughout 
the winter. Here any destitute person in the 
county could always get what he needed, if 
his want was guaranteed by two members of 
the investigating committee. Supplies came 
from all over the country fast enough to meet 
all wants. What was sent to the central com- 
mittee at Lincoln was carried free by rail- 
roads and express companies. One road from 
Chicago carried some $250,000 worth of freight 
free. There was one time when there were 
six hundred freight cars headed toward Ne- 
braska from all parts of the country, filled 
with supplies carried gratis. Whole trains 
brought nothing but these goods. Express 
cars were so packed with franked goods that 
expressmen had scarcely standing room. 
Within forty-eight hours Mr. Ludden sent out 
$600 worth of telegrams, all franked. Coal, 
presented at the mines, was laid down in 
Nebraska at fifty cents a ton. 
. This was accomplished by charity organiza- 
tion. But while this magnificent system was 
in operation thousands of dollars were sent 
from the East directly into the field to people 
who bought coal of merchants at seven dollars 
a ton, when the State organization, obtaining 
it free and paying no freight, was laying it 
down in Nebraska for fifty cents a ton and 
ready to give it away as fast as they got 
money to obtain it at this rate. Other sup- 
plies bought with money sent from the East 
otherwise than through the State organiza- 
tion were procured at a similar loss. The 
committee was able to meet all cases of need. 
Hundreds of letters were sent East describ- 
ing cases of suffering that existed, but of the 
hundreds that were returned to the State com- 
mittee for investigation there was not a case 
that had not been discovered and relieved be- 
fore the returned letter reached Lincoln. The 
work accomplished by Mr. Ludden’s commit- 
tee is regarded as almost without parallel in 
the history of organized charity. 

The president of the national ccnference 
for the coming year is Mr. A. O. Wright of 
Wisconsin. The faithful secretary, Mr. H. H. 
Hart of Minnesota, is retained. The next 
meeting will be at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

H. R. M. 
sniciblnctiatasd tailed 

I am confident there is a relation to God 
through Christ, which can make life perfectly 
peaceful and happy under all possible circum- 
stances, and throw an unimaginable glory 
over this world.—C. L. Brace. 
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OURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 


The June Review of Reviews, discussing the 
present and future conflict over our monetary 
standards, observes with truth that “it is 
best toassume honest intentions in both 
camps. The pretense that in this great mone- 
tary contest the virtue and inteJligence is all 
on the gold side is as dangerous as it is false 
and irritating. We do not ourselves believe 
for a moment that the United States could 
safely attempt on its own unaided account to 
open the mints to the free coinage of legal 
tender silver dollars. But we must recognize 
the great ingenuity of the arguments of many 
of the leaders of the silver movement, and we 
must absolutely decline to impugn the sincer- 
ity and good faith of that movement as a 
whole. It would not be formidable if it were 
not based upon honest convictions.” 

Mulhall, the eminent British statistician, 
says, in the June North American Review: 
‘‘ If we take a survey of mankind in ancient 
or modern times as regards the physical, 
mechanical and intellectual force of nations, 
we find nothing to compare with the United 
States in this present year of 1895. At the 
same time, we see that the wealth of the 
American people surpasses that of any other 
nation, past or present.... One man can 
feed two hundred and fifty, whereas in Europe 
one man feeds only thirty persons. Nor can 
we hope for a better state of things in Europe 
soon. So dense is the ignorance of most men, 
even among the educated classes, that they 
are convinced that all labor-saving appliances 
are an evil, and that the more persons there 
are employed to do apy given work the 
better. .. . Theaverage American pays twice 
as much as an Englishman to endow his fellow- 
countryman with... popular instruction.” 

The boycott of students seeking education 
at Union Seminary by the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly impels The Independent to de- 
scribe it as “‘ unnecessary and cruelly unjust.”’ 
The Outlook says it “‘ differs scarcely at all in 
form and not at all in spirit from the vulgar 
boycott of the market.”” Rev. Henry M. Field, 
D.D.,in The Evangelist, says that it‘ was one 
of the most cruel things that was ever done 
by any deliberative body in Christendom ”’; 
that every graduate of Union will feel as if 
struck in the face when he reads of “ this 
wanton insult to his beloved alma mater’’; 
that an insult has been offered to the dead— 
Edward Robinson, Thomas Skinner, H. B. 
Smith, Roswell D. Hitchcock, et al.—and the 
living—Drs. Prentiss and Hastings. The Pres- 
byterian Messenger says: ‘‘It should be borne 
in mind that the question is not whether a 
presbytery would in any given case act wisely 
in permitting a student under its care to 
attend a seminary not Presbyterian or not 
under care of the General Assembly. The 
only question is, has the General Assembly or 
has the presbytery the right to decide the 
matter in a given case? The General Assem- 
bly of 1810 declares that the constitution of the 
Presbyterian Church guarantees this right to 
the presbyteries. The Assembly of 1895 en- 
joins presbyteries against the exercises of this 
constitutional right.” 

The sentiment of the best people of Illinois 
anent the Danville lynching is reflected doubt- 
less in The Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
“It were far better for law, for the State, for 
good order and for the protection of innocent 
women and children that ten of those rioting 
breakers of law should have fallen riddled by 
bullets than that this disgrace should have 
come upon the commonwealth.” 

ABROAD. 

Robert Blatchford, editor of The Clarion, a 
socialist journal, and author of Merrie Eng- 
land, a book somewhat like William Morris’s 
News From Nowhere or Edward Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward and one that has sold to 
the extent of nearly a million copies, in an 
interview on The Gospel of Socialism in The 
Christian Commonwealth says: ‘‘ We do not 
care which party gets in or stays out; we 
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want to destroy the Liberal party and then 
fight the Tories. . . . Ido not think there will 
be much occasion to punish people when they 
are properly enlightened and live under 
equitable conditions. ... We see human na- 
ture under great disadvantages today. Ido not 
think it will trouble us much in the good time 
coming.” ‘Has religion any place in your 
program?” ‘I think the church, earnestly 
and systematically applied, might be a very 
powerful aid indeed. Socialism does not 
necessitate any religion being taught along 
with it. ... The teaching of Jesus Christ is 
good enough for me. ... . Insolar associalism 
is based on human brotherhood and justice, 
Christ was of course a socialist.” 

The new editor-in-chief of the Christian 
Guardian (Toronto) makes his salutatory cen- 
ter around the idea of The Kingdom of God, 
and the necessity of bringing it in speedily. 


BOSTON SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION. 


The true festival spirit ruled the prelimina- 
ries of the annual June meeting, last Monday 
night, in Berkeley Temple, and it was a mirth- 
ful company of members and lady guests that 
President Usher welcomed to the enjoyment 
of the evening. Merriment and seriousness 
were the supplementary qualities of the after- 
dinner toasts, and the pace set by the first 
speaker, Rev. G. H. Gutterson, served well to 
prepare his listeners for the bright and telling 
suggestions of his successors, Rev. Messrs. 
Jobn Barstow, C. W. Biddle, D. D., and G. M. 
Boynton, D. D., each of whom contributed 
weighty thoughts on the work of Sunday 
school superintendents. 

After adjournment to the auditorium two 
addresses of practical value were given. Rev. 
C. R. Brown, speaking of independent class 
study, favored the arrangement ofa Sunday 
school after the manner of a university course, 
according to age and ability—the first years 
prescribed work, then a period of electives, 
and finally a course entirely free and inde- 
pendent in each class. This plan he thought 
would, doubtless, restore much of the belief 
in the Bible, which has often been lost by a 
too narrow view; it would give a better idea 
of the Holy Scriptures as a whole, and would 
furnish the doctrinal teaching so necessary 
but too often neglected. 

Dr. Smith Baker denounced in clear terms 
the teacher who in a half-hearted spirit makes 
little attempt to impress his pupils with a 
strong personality. Character, said he, that 
peculiar quality in a person which impresses 
others with its realness, must be sustained 
in the teacher continually by method, per- 
sonal conduct and a genuineness of spiritual 
life, ever gxerting an active influence in one 
direction. At intervals during the evening 
the Tremont Quartette gave added pleasure 
by rendering a variety of selections. 
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Do you feel Irritable? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It makes a refreshing, cooling beverage and is am 
invigorating tonic, soothing to the nerves. 








Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





EDDY—In Providence, R.I., May 28, Jobn Bradford, in- 
fant son of Walter Updike and Alice Bradford Eddy, 
aged 5 mos., 3 dys. 

FRENCH—In ay Ae May 31, Jonathan French, aged 
89 yrs., 6 m He was the son of Rev. Jonathan 
French, D. ”D. ai North Hampton, N. H.,and grandson 
of Rev. Jonathan French, the second’ pastor of the 
South Church, Andover. 

Se. Eliot, Me., May 21, James Donald, son of 
Rev. Arthur L. and Mary A. Golder, aged 2 yrs.,6 mos. 
LITTLEFIELD—In Bangor, Me., May 28, very suddenly, 
Mrs. Sophia B., widow of the late Joseph K. Little- 

tield, aged 89 vrs. 


Completely Blind. 


But Hood’s Sarsaparilla Made Pure 
Blood and a Perfect Cure. 








‘“*T am thankful for the good Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has done our boy. At the age of two 
years he caught a severe cold and it settled 
in his eyes and his face became covered with 
scabs, which the doctor said was 

An Attack of Eczema. 
We tried different physicians in Jersey City 
and New York City, but he got little relief. 
I finally took him to a hospital and his face 
was termed the worst case the surgeons had 
ever treated. He was under their care for six 
months and the eczema on his face was bet- 
ter, but it had become worse in his eyes, and 
He Was Now Blind 
and could not see his hand before him. I had 
read and heard much about Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, and made up my mind to try it in his 
ease. After takiog the first two bottles we 
could see a change in his eyes, the ulcers 
which caused the blindness being less viru- 
lent. I was advised to take him to a hospital, 
but I said I would continue with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and, thanks be to it, he soon 
regained his sight and is now, at six years of 
age, a 
Fat, Strong and Healthy 

lad. I hope every mother will take my ad- 
vice, which is to use Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 
every form of sickness.”” Mrs. A. W. Mason, 
150 Phillips Street. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the Only 
True Blood Purifier 


Prominently in the public eye today. 


’ s act harmoniously with 
Hood Ss Pills Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 25c. 











Bureau Washstand. 


The wide demand for combination pieces of 
furniture suited to the needs of apartment houses, 
flats, suites, etc., has stimulated designers to pro- 
duce some new models which are marvels of 


convenience. 


Here is one of the most popular of all combi- 
It is intended for use in a bedroom not 
provided with running water, and it combines all 
the advantages of a bureau and washstand in one 


nations, 


piece. 


The entire top of the stand under the lid is of 





pink Tennessee marble, laid so as to be self-draining. Water from a large tuterior t reser- 


voir is drawn by the faucet, and there is the latest form of outlet and waste. 


rangements for ventilation are perfect. 


The ar- 


The cabinetwork of the washstand provides for a large closet, 3 shelves, 2 drawers 
and a mirror, the latter supported on curved brackets. 


The whole piece is very inexpensive. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


A slight check to the development of trade 
is noticeable, due probably to the reports of 
damage to the growing crops. A greater 
change of tone is to be noticed in the specu- 
lative markets. It seems as though the buy- 
ing craze had culminated for the moment 
and as if a period of rest, if not reaction, had 
begun. It is some weeks now since the major- 
ity of the prominent speculative commodities 
enjoyed their greatest activity and most pro- 
nounced advances. In the markets for wheat, 
corn, cotton, oil and stocks there is no longer 
any remarkable buoyancy, and sensational re- 
ports and vigorous manipulation result in 
very small impressions. To be sure, prices 
are still quite near the best and there are 
some instances of fresh advances—as in iron 
and steel, which have within a few days ad- 
vaoced to their best prices. But as a whole 
the trade situation is slower. It is still 
quietly strong. 

The best authorities do not consider that so 
far there has been any injury to the crops in 
the West which could seriously affect the 
national prosperity. To a certain extent a 
higher range of values will offset any small 
reiuction in quantities and the farmer may 
likely do as well on a moderate harvest at 
good prices as on a very abundant harvest 
at very low prices. Up to date the winter 
wheat has been injured and the season has 
been dry for the growing corn, but it is possi- 
ble with good weather for the country as a 
whole to recover before the later harvests. 

The advance in wages, increased’ bank clear- 
ings and generally better railroad earnings 
testify to the soundness of the gain in trade 
which the past season has witnessed. There 
is no reason to anticipate other than a sub- 
Staatial, if moderate and slow, further gain. 





THE SOOIAL PROBLEM AND THE 
OHRISTIAN OHUROCH. 


Surely no one could be better qualified to 
instruct on the above subject than Dr. J. H. 
Stuckenburg, who for many years has de- 
voted himself to the study of these questions 
in Berlin, where reports of social conditions 
are constantly coming in from all parts of the 
world. The Boston ministers evidextly ap- 
preciated their opportunity last Monday 
morving, and none who listened to the 
speaker’s weighty utterances and earnest, 
impassioned delivery could fail to be im- 
pressed with the gravity of the situation or 
the magnitude of the church’s opportunity. 
Dr. Stuckenberg spoke rapidly and without 
notes, in substance as follows: 

The social problem is the great problem of 
today, and socialism is one effort to solve it. 
Working men charge that the church does not 
concern herself about social problems and that 
preachers do not think it worth while to 
study them. This condition is so general that 
some within the church to whom these criti- 
cisms do not apply say, Let us withdraw from 
the church, join ottr forces and work outside. 
But Dr. Stuckenberg says, No; the church is 
the mightiest agency in the solution of this 
problem; let us stay within it, point out its 
Christlike mission, and there work to fulfill 
it. Many think that in America these prob- 
lems will be studied more vigorously than 
anywhere else. Already the church in the 
United States is aroused as never before, and 
it is only necessary that this interest fructify 
into thorough and prayerful study of the sub- 
ject. The movement of socialism is little 
known outside of the laboring classes. Study 
the unrest, and you will find tbat its under- 
lying cause is the inequality of social condi- 
tions. Were this cause removed, there would 
still be social problems, but the problem of 
today would disappear. 

What and whence are these inequalities? 
How far are they right or wrong, desirable or 
inevitable? If they come from God they 
should be accepted with pious resignation, 
but if they are of man he has the power to 
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change them. Perfect equality is a myth, 
since men differ widely in nature, character 
and achievement. It is right that men of in- 
tellect and character should be at the top, but 
they should use their powers not selfishly but 
socially, for the benefit of all classes. What 
we demand is equality of opportunity. We 
have no objection to privileged classes, but 
we want no unprivileged classes. 

The Christian Church should have the most 
vital interest in this problem, and should lead 
in efforts for its solution. In the New Testa- 
ment there is a Christian sociology which the 
church should develop and give to the world. 
The speaker drew a sharp contrast between 
the churches of Germany, where women dress 
quietly and modestly, where prince and beg- 
gar kneel side by side and where even the 
poorest feels at home, with some churches in 
our own country where the homage paid to 
wealth and display alienate the poorer classes. 
He averred that he did not believe so-called 
Christian socialism or collectivism could meet 
the present need. He urged ministers to 
master the social problem so thoroughly as to 
be able to meet the socialist, the anarchist or 
the nihilist on his own ground ; and to assume 
an impartial attitude toward all classes. 
Catholics have done much to abolish class 
distinctions, and in Germany are far better 
equipped to grapple with these questions than 
Protestants. 

The discussion was prolonged near'y half 
an hour over time, and many interesting 
points were brought out by questions from the 
winisters, whose interest was shown by their 
eagerness to know where and bow to begin 
practical work, to which Dr. Stuckenberg 
responded by suggesting lines of study and 
text-books. 








BREVITY IS THE SOUL OF WIT.—Therefore, we say, 
take Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam first, last 
and always when there is any tendency to throat 
or lung soreness or irritation. it is the best remedy 
on earth for coughs and bronchial troubles. Sold 
at all druggists. 


China Bed-Room Sets 


We have recently landed many new 
shapes and decorations of English, Ger- 
man and Canton Toilet sets, also the best 
styles of American. 

The display consists of upwards of 
180 shapes and decorations, costing from 
$2 to $50 per set; designs adapted to 
seashore and country cottages, also the 
finer grades adapted to modern interior 
decorations. 

The Dinner Set Department has an 
extensive line of Decorated China Sets 
at from $20 up to $500, including 200 
patterns to choose from, many of which 
are stock patterns. The finer services 
are special decorations, not to be dupli- 
cated. Besides the China Sets are the 
English Earthenware Decorated Sets, at 
much less value. The Lamp Department 
and the Art Pottery Room, with novelties 
for Wedding Gifts, were never so replete 
and.complete at this season of the year. 





INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, MeDutiee. & Stratton, 


Fine Pottery, Glass and Lamps, 
120 FRANKLIN. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous Dyspepsia. 

Mental .,, 
ilure. 


Freligh’s 
on ic (A Phosphorized 
I Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everytbing else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 1oo doses 11 each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


Formula, descriptive pamphlet. ~™\J 
directions, testimonials, etc., tc . 
address. 

I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St.. New York City 


Depression. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 
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School Bonds 


| have long been known 
to careful people, as 
among the safest invest- 
ments. We sell them 
netting 5% to 6%. 
Write us for further 
| information. 


The Provident 
‘eee Ci eee 


Please mention The Congregationalist. 


PREFERRED STOCK 


Of an Old Established Manufacturing Business. 
The dividends are paid semi-annually and regularly, 
and even during the panic period the company 
earned about 12 per cent. on the common stock, in 
addition to the preferred dividend. We have some 
small blocks of this stock for sale at par. Full 
particulars sent on application. 


LAWRENCE S. MOTT & CO., 


11 and 13 William St., New York City. 


8% NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms, Loans to 
actual settlers oniy. 12 years experience in business. 
Send for formal applications, list of references and map 
showing location of lands. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
808 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
YOU | Do You Want to Sell a 


WESTERN MORTCACE 


SELL or Western Land—avoid foreclosure costs— 
——=| stop sending good money after bad — get a good 
WE 5 per cent. investment instead? Address the 

Boston Realty, Indemnity and Trust Co., 
BUY 33 Equitable Building, Boston, 
Send for our Bond List. 
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TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
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WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING. 

By a recent change in its constitution the 
Woman’s Board now holds its annual meet- 
ing in November and its semi-annual in May. 
By invitation of Old Colony Branch, and es- 
pecially of the ladies of Fall River, the semi- 
annual meeting was held in Central Church, 
Fall River, Wednesday, May 29. Mrs. Judson 
Smith, president of the Board, has for several 
months been hindered by illness from any 
public work. While she has so far recovered 
as to warrant the hope of welcoming her ere 
long to her accustomed post, she was missed 
from this meeting, and in her absence Mrs. 
C. H. Daniels, vice-president, presided. A 
cordial greeting was given by Mrs. H. A. 
Brayton, and was expressed by all the enter- 
tainers in many ways throughout the day. It 
being also the time of the semi-annual meet- 
ing of the branch, its special work forthe year 
and for the thirteen years of its history was 
presented by Mrs. Charles J. Holmes, its pres- 
ident, Mrs. T. Clayton Welles, secretary, and 
Miss Runnels, treasurer. Tender and appre- 
ciative memorial tributes were paid to Mrs. 
Harrison Tweed of Taunton, for many years 
president of the branch, and to Mrs. C. L. 
Ward of Lakeville. Miss Child, home secre- 
tary of the Board, gave large occasion for re- 
newed activity and courage in an address en- 
titled Signs of Promise. 

The financial condition of the Board was 
stated by Miss May, assistant treasurer, show- 
ing receipts from contributions from Jan. 1 to 
May 18 $37,616.03, an advance upon last year 
of $747 for the same time; from legacies $11,- 
522.21, which is $8,004.51 less than was re- 
ceived from legacies in the same time last 
year, making the total of receipts up to May 
18 $7,257.51 less than last year. Mrs. S. B. 
Capron followed this statement with an ad- 
dress upon Safe Investments, and gave another 
helpful address duripg the hour devoted to 
young ladies’ work. 

The missionary addresses were full of in- 
formation and interest, one by Mrs. J. K. 
Browne of Harpoot upon Touring in Turkey, 
another by Mrs. J. H. De Forest entitled The 
Japan Missionary in Her Home, and a graphic 
account of Medical Work in Van, Turkey, by 
Dr. Louise Russell Smith, who has spent two 
years in Van associated with Dr. Grace N. 
Kimball. Miss Kate G. Lamson outlined the 
special work of young ladies, with its many 
opportunities. There was also a discussion 
upon Increase in Membership, in which many 
participated. 

FRIDAY PRAYER MEETING, MAY 31. 

When Mrs. Capron gives out the hymn, 

Come let us sing our cheerful songs, 
ail sing, and when she says “ Let us all pray,” 
it seems as if every heart were ready to pray. 
She drew the Scripture lesson from Rev. 
15: 3: ‘‘ And they sing the song of Moses the 
servant of God, and the song of the Lamb.” 

Miss Stanwood, Miss Lamson and Miss 
Washburn gave information with regard to 
the different missionaries and work mentioned 
in the calendar for the week, at Bardesag, 
Czsarea, Talas and Sivas, and all these and 
the subject for the day, Bible Women in 
Western Turkey, were especially remembered 
in prayer. Mrs. Capron, from her experience 
with Bible women, spoke of their need of pro- 
tection and of the peculiarities of their work. 
She also mentioned the rallies being held in 
Chicago to arouse interest and activity in lift- 
ing the debts of the American Board and the 
Board of the Interior. 

Miss Child gave a word of cheer from the 


New York Branch. They have gained one | 


thousand new members durivg the last year, 
and voted at their recent annual meeting to 
try to double their membership during the 
next year, and by this aid and the extra- 
cent-a-day plan greatly to increase their con- 
tributions. 

Miss Gilson, who has spent twelve years in 
work in South Africa, recalled instances of 
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‘persons rescued from heathenism, and spoke 
of the great power which the gospel has over 
the lives of the people there when once it 
has gained a hold. Miss Susie Tyler, also of 
Zululand, told an interesting story of a little 
lame boy through whose influence his mother 
accepted Christianity and then went and told 
others; who also believed. Mrs. Case, mother 
of Miss Lucy E. Case of Osaka, Japan, spoke 
of her daughter’s happiness in her work, re- 
peating what had often been reiterated daring 
the meeting, ‘‘ The Lord hath triumphed glo- 
riously.” 








AN ounce of prevention is cheaper than any 
quantity of cure. Don’t give children narcotics or 
sedatives. They are unnecessary when the infant 
is properly nourished, as it will be if brought up on 
the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


TuE famous old family remedy, Pain-Killer, has 
stayed in the homes of the country fifty-five years, 
and is today more popular than ever. This one fact 
proves its value and makes argument unnecessary. 
It only remains for the proprietors (as they are now 
doing) to remind each coming generation that for 
over half a century Pain-Killer has been recognized 
as the handiest, surest and cheapest cure for the 
common ills of humanity, and that a bottle on their 
shelf will sooner or later save them trouble and 
suffering and money. 
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WRISLEY'S 
CUCUMBER COMPLEXION 
SOAP 
“REFINES AND WHITENS THE SKIN 


If your dealer does not keep it a 
full size cake will be sent you post- 
paid on receipt of 6 twocent stamps, 


meas 5. Wete.Y 


seninitineber high grade toilet 
soaps and Florentine perfumes. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, TEST IT. 

















LARD IS USUALLY SOLD LIKE THIS. 





COTTOLENE 


————- !S SOLD LIKE THIS UO} 


The manner in which Cottolene is sold is but au- 
other guarantee of its purity and cleanliness. Care- 
fully put up in tight tins (one, three and five pounds) 
it is proof against the numerous odors and impuri-, 
ties naturally prevalent in a modern grocery store 
and which are readily absorbed by lard. Consider 
with this the question of healthfulness, the question 
of economy, the question of taste and 
you have the reason why so many 
thousand discriminating women have 
turned from lard to COTTOLENE. Get 
the genuine with trade mark—steer’s 
head in cotton-plant wreath. 


224 State Street, BOSTON, 





THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


CHICASO, 
PORTLAND, ME. 




















Rootbeer contains enough sarsa- 
parilla alone to give it the highest 
place as a promotor of good health. 
Tothis,add the most delicious herbs, 
roots, barks and berries and you have 
the reason why millions of people 
drink and grow healthful on Hires’ 











Rootbeer 


A 25c. package makes 5 gallons 
CHAS. E. HIRES CO., PHILA. 











| This little tract has been 
The of immense service to the 
| churches in suggestin, 5 ong 
6“ © 99 tematic methods of ing 
Ha rris It was first published as aD 
article in the Congregation. 

M tl 1 f | ~ = ey reaper ae me, 
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MeETHOC 0 | the “True Method of Giy 
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Gi ving | beensold. Price. 100 copies, 
s ' 82.50; 35 copies, 81.00. 
For sale at the office of The Congrevationalist, Boston 
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THE LAST DAYS OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 

One marked feature of this assembly was 
the interest manifested in all of the meetings. 
From the time the moderator began his ser- 
mon, at the opening service, till the final ben- 
ediction had been pronounced, there was 
hardly an hour, whethei reports were being 
presented or addresses being delivered, when 
every seat in the large church, which will 
hold fifteen hundred people, was not occupied, 
and often hundreds stood listening for hours. 

On Thursday evening, when the reunion of 
the old and newschool Presbyterian churches 
was celebrated, simultaneous meetings were 
held in the First Presbyterian Church, where 
the old school church held its assembly at the 
time of the reunion, and in the Third Presby- 
terian Church, where the reunion really oc- 
curred. Both churches were packed. The 
same speakers addressed both meetings. 
Pres. Francis L. Patton, D. D., of Princeton 
College had for his subject The Fundamental) 
Doctrines of the Presbyterian Church. 

Dr. Henry M. Booth of Auburn spoke on 
the topic, Practical Effect of Presbyterianism 
on Other Denominations. Dr. W. H. Roberts 
spoke on the Growth and Outlook of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

On the platform sat eleven of the ex-moder- 
ators of the General Assembly, and at the 
opening the same hymn was sung that was 
used as the members entered the church at 
the time of the reunion, one line being, ‘ Re- 
turn ye ransomed sinners home.” 

The meeting of the General Assembly of 
the United Presbyterian Church in Pittsburg 
at this time was the occasion for sending fra- 
. ternal delegations. Friday afternoon was set 
apart fur the reception of visitors from any 
other churches, and was a session of far more 
than usual interest and, in the opinion of 
many, did much to bring the churches nearer 
together. Addresses were made by represen. 
tatives of the United Presbyterian Church, 
the Waldensian Church, the Reformed Church 
of the United States, the Reformed Episcopal 
Church and the General Alliance of the Pres- 
byterian Churches of the World. To all of 
these Moderator Booth responded in a digni- 
fied but cordial way. Although there were 
no representatives from the Southern church 
this year, the telegrams and letters exchanged 
were tender and brotherly, and it is predicted 
by many that the union of the Northern and 
Southern churches will come before the end 
of the century, G. As-Js 


WORSHIP OF THE STATE. 


The most startling fact of modern politics 
is the decline of our legislative bodies. The 
phage omengy of the world, instead of towering 

igh above the communities which support 
them in wisdom and morality, are dropping 
rather below the popular level. To intrust 
the brutish Congress which passed the income 
tax law, and refused to reform the currency, 
or the Albany Legislature, which killed the 
education bill, with the power of deciding 
who sbould be rich and who poor, would strike 
every intelligent person as an invitation to 
anarchy. There is uo higher power in the 
world now than there ever was. Government 
is no better than the people who elect it, and 
often not so good, and worship of the “ state ”’ 
is no better than worship of ancestors.— The 
Evening Post. 











THe fact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla, once fairly 
tried, becomes the favorite spring medicine speaks 
volumes for its excellence and merit. 


THE exquisite specimens of Japanese cloisonné 
and Satsuma on exhibition in the art pottery rooms 
of Jones, McDuffee & Stratton are interesting to 
admirers of fine bric-a-brac 


IN AN APARTMENT Hovse.—Every year shows 
the introduction of new pieces of combination 
furniture for use in flats and apartment houses 
where space is valuable. The best of all these 
combinations, because the most popular, has just 
been brought out at the Paine warerooms, on Canal 
St. It is a combined bureau. washstand, and it in- 
cludes every convenience possessed by either one 
of these two pieces of furniture. It is really sur- 
prising what ingenuity has accomplished in the 
way of space saving furniture for small apartments. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
ANCHOR, 


BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. * 
ECKSTEIN, is less. 
Cincinnati. 


FAHNESTOCE, 


Pittsburgh. 
JEWETT, 
New York. 
EENTUCEY, 
Louisville. 
JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO 
Philadelphia. 


MORLEY, ing colors are especially prepared for tinting 


*Cleveland. 


RID SEAL, 
St. Louis, 


SALEM, For pamphlet and color-card — sent free 


Salem, Mass. 


TO scage, — address 


sore Louis and Chicago, NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


ULSTER, 


New York, 
UNION, ~ 





“=== | | he Reason 


New York. why some dealers try to sell, and some paint- 
ers use, other than genuine brands (see 
wut, list) of White Lead is that their first cost 
Quality should be the first consid- 
eration, and is the true economy. 


For colors, the National Lead Co.'s tint- 


St. Louis. Pure White Lead to any shade required. 





1 Broadway, New York. 
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Great Alteration Sale 


Owing to the great increase in 
the business of our CLOAK and 
SUIT DEPARTMENT, we have 
decided to devote our entire sec- 
ond floor for this purpose, as 600n 
as necessary alterations can be 
completed. 

This compels us to close out our 
entire stock of 


Suits, 
Jackets, 
Capes 
"Waists. 


All of the very best makes and 
latest styles at very lowest prices. 


@2%220088 
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All goods marked in plain fig- 
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PRETTY 
CIRLS 


are getting plenty, and it is fash- 
ionable to be 
MHEALTHY andSTRONG 


MODERN Ideas of 
HEALTHFUL Dress 
are Perfected in 


Ferris’ 









Corset Waist. 

For LADIES, - 
MISSES, 
CHILDREN. 

Sold Gs all Leading Retailers. Send for Circular. 


Manufacturers and Patentees 
FERRIS BROS. 341’ Broadway, New Yorw “\ 
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FIT FOR AKING, 
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FRENCH & ENAMELLED CALF. 
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$3,509 POLICE,3 SoLEs, 
WORK! 
99 eA rINeteNS, 
$2.$|.75 BOYS SCHOOLSHOES, 
"LADIES: 


$259%2.$1.75 
$3.92! Best DNGOLA, 
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W.L. Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes 


All our shoes are equally satisfactory 
e the best value for the mone 
They gy ual custom shoes In style and it. 
Thole a wearing qualities are unsurpassed. 
The prices are uniform,---stamped on sole, 
From $1 to $3 saved over other makes. 
If your dealer cannot supply you we can. 
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THE MISSION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
Writing from Rome, a correspondent of the 
New York Sun draws this contrast between 
America and Europe: 


What constitutes the essential difference be- 
tween the New World and the Old World is 
that the latter is decrepit, the former healthy. 
Democracy in Europe is less a struggle for 
life than the separation of nations, than an 
abyss between classes, than stupid and confi- 
dent obstinacy above ‘and brutal envy below. 
European society is no longer a beautiful 
social hive; it is a human dust, a reduction to 
atoms, a China without its mandarins. The 
aristocracy busies itself with its pleasures or 
withdraws to its estates; the middle class 
seeks to become ennobled and grows corrupt; 
the people, abandoned by the rich and the 
educated, are the prey of the politicians; the 
clergy, divided against itself, fears to enter 
into the public arena. The central power, 
with its changing ministers, is nothing more 
than a passageway in which the actors appear 
and disappear. Landed property is becoming 
as barren as are the wombs of women; capital 
at one end is collected into the hands of the 
few, and at the other is no longer productive. 
It is no longer an organism; it is a mechan- 
ism. It is vo longer a great human apt-hill; 
it isa dung heap, on which exquisite flowers 
still spring up but on which fruit cannot grow 
ripe. How, then, can we apply to this be- 
ginning of putrefaction the forms of luxuriant 
life of American democracy ? 

What America can give us as an example, 
and, as it were, as an article of export, is the 
organization of the central power and the 
stability of ministers. In Europe we are in a 
state of anarchy because the parliamentary 
system has made of the state and of authority 
a diffused will; while in the United States 
they are, in spite of the change of parties, 
above alla stable force, a strong will, holding 
fast to its course. It 1s this brake upon soci- 
ety that we need; it is this that we should 
fasten tirmly in the highest place in political 
systems. The day that Europe borrows from 
Washington this compass it will sail in per- 
fect safety over the ocean of the future. 

It results from these rather general remarks 
that the United States have become for Eu- 
rope a scbool for higher politics; that consti- 
tutes their greatness, their sublime mission in 
history. Nations that rise havea part to play ; 
they do not live for themselves alone; they 
have an international duty to fulfill. When- 
ever God invests a people with a universal 
mission be watches jealously over the way in 
which it puts its forces in action. After 1870 
Germany seemed to hold this office; she has 
failed init. Instead of a broad policy of tol- 
eration, instead of becoming the radiant and 
glowing center of general ideas, of liberty, of 
virtue and of generosity, she made herself the 
mistress, the sensorium commune of the Kul- 
turkampf, of repression and of a selfish and 
intolerant philosophy. The power cf expan- 
sion seems today to have fallen to the share 
of tbe United States. You can only be great 
and fruitful in a part like this by performing 
this wonderful mission unselfishly. To give 
the example of a strong, manly, generous na- 
tion; to produce noble ideas and sentiments; 
to open a school of liberty, of strength and of 
greatness; to spread the early doctrines of a 
free and tolerant Chrisuanity in the form de- 
manded by circumstances—that is its place in 
history that constitutes superiority and is the 
condition for its moral supremacy over the 
world. Privileged nations can do no histor- 
ical and lasting work suave by remaining faith- 
ful to the mission which God has intrusted to 
them. 





ART THE HANDMAID OF RELIGION. 


It should not be left to the art critics and 
artists to notice what Mr. Edward Robinson 
has pointed out in The Transcript, viz., the 
immense importance of securing to the city 
of Boston, the United States, the world for 
that matter, the labor of love and genius 
which Mr. John Sargent is willing to do for 
the new Public Library for a nominal sum. 
To quote Mr. Robinson: 


The subject Mr. Sargent bas in mind, which 
bas been curiously miscalled the History of 
Religion or The Religions of the World, 1s a 
series of compositions covering the three prin- 
cipal walls and parts of the ceiling, all with a 
common theme, namely, to emphasize the fact 
that in the actual teaching of Christ to his 
followers the religious thought of the world 
reached its climax. In the portion already 
finishe1 he has symbolized the confusion and 
distress which fell upon the children of Israel 
because they turned from the simple worship 
of Jehovah to that of the strange gods of the 
nations about them, aud also the promised re- 
lief which followed their repentance. In the 
ceiling are the types of the pagan divinities 
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whom they worshiped, and below are the 
prophets, some despairing, others looking for 
the help to come, the latter ending in the 
three wonderful figures on the right who 
hasten forward to greet the coming Messiah. 
Mr. Sargent’s intention would be to cover the 
long wall above the staircase with a composi- 
tion representing one of the great sermons of 
the New Testament, with Christ as the central 
figure, the whole group to be composed with 
a simplicity which should contrast as forcibly 
as possible with the gorgeousness of the two 
ends. The end still to be completed is to sym- 
bolize the return to conventionality in the 
growth of doctrines and dogmas in the cen- 
turies which followed. 


The completion of such a work by such an 
artist should appeal to the lovers of religion 
as well as of art and the necessary private sub- 
scriptions should be forthcoming at once. 


The habit of looking at the bright side of 
things is worth more than a thousand a year. 
—Samuel Johnson. 

SESS 3c eres 

Self-reliance, self-restraint, self-control, self- 
discipline, these constitute an educated will, 
—James Freeman Clarke. 








and aches of an annoying nature, a torturous nature, a danger- 
ous nature, can be quickly and surely cured with Pain-Killer. 
As no one is proof against pain, no one should be without 


Pain-Killer. 


much suffering and many calls on the doctor. 
mer complaints of grown folks or children it has stood with- 
out an equal for over half a century. No time like the present 


to get a bottle of 





the same, 25c. 





This good old remedy kept at hand, will save 


Pain-Killer 


Sold everywhere. The quantity has been doubled but the price remains 
Look out for worthless imitations. 
bearing the name—PERRY DAVIS & SON. 
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For Good 
Color and 
Heavy Growth 
Of Hair, use 


AYERS 
Hair Vigor 


Bottle will do 
Wonders. Try it. 


Purify the Blood with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 





. For all sum- 


Buy only the genuine, 








FREE! 


We direct special 
attention to the fol- 
lowing remarkable 
statement: 

For many years I 
suffered from Catarrh, 
which destroyed my 
hearing, and for 
twenty-five years I 
was so deaf that I 
could not hear a clock 
strike by holding my ear against it. I had 
tried every known remedy, and nothing gave 
me the slightest relief. I obtained Dr. Moore’s 
treatment, and in three weeks my hearing be- 
gan to improve, and now I can hear common 
conversation across a room; can hear a clock 
strike in an adjoining room, 30 feet away. I 
think I am entirely cured, and my hearing 
permanently restored. 


EDWIN COLEMAN, Maize, Kas. 





Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 


To introduce this treatment and prove be- 
yond doubt that it will cure Deafness, Catarrh, 
Throat and Lung Diseases, I will, for a short 
time, send Medicines for three months’ treat- 
ment free. 


Address, J. H. MOORE, M. D., Cincinnati, O. 











Larrabee’s 
Rheumatic 


Liniment 


is an old and valued remedy, which has 
enjoyed a constant patronage for over 
sixty years, proving its wonderful worth 
and efficacy in all painful diseases, such 
as Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Catarrh. 
Toothache, Lumbago, Backache and 
other ailments where pain is an attend- 
ant. Try it. For sale by all druggists 
or by mail, 25 cents. 


WINKELMANN & BROWN DRUG CO., 
Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 














CASA CASA SA EACQGABASA. 


MINARDS LINIMENT 


IS soLD BY _< INLARGE BOTTLn 
AS S0b0 tists > pRIGE OF 2SCTS. s, 

AT THE POP 

* Sampces FREE * 





: 






SRORSAOAOM, 








a 5 LINIMENT. Bb MFG CO. 
Lx hs oo) COUPE IED oer ee NY 


DYSPEPSIA 


and “ how to lose it.” Our booklet will interest you—if 
you’re a dyspeptic. MAILED FREE for the asking. 
WEART & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DEFINITIONS. 

War is not only unphilosophic even to ab- 
surdity, is not only cruel even to brutality, 
but is the very sum of inhumanities, because 
it is one dread, horrific word /fratricide.—Rev. 
Urijah Thomas. 

Tue B1sLE is not a book containing a reve- 
lation; it is a revelation struggling within the 
limitations of a book, just as a man is a soul 
struggling under the limitations of a body.— 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker. ; 

ProrFanity is a kind of spiritual indecency, 
and indecency is a kind of physical profana- 
tion. Either is ‘a painful and shocking con- 
trast of man’s spiritual with his physical na- 
ture.”’--7. H. Darlow. 

ETERNITY is not an extension of time, but an 
exclusion of time. It is not omnitemporal, 
but supratemporal. The way to heaven lies 
through heaven, and the path to heaven is 
heaven.—Dean Furrar. 

THE KEY AND CORE OF THE WOMAN QUEs- 
TION consists in this: that when, without tak- 
ing away men’s power, women are in posses- 
sion of the same power over them that men 
have over women (which is what I should 
like to see, no more and no less), then with 
the growth of the centuries women will set 
such a standard for men that they will be- 
come as beautiful as women, and as pure, to 
the incalculable increase of man’s happiness 
and well-being and of woman’s joy and peace. 
—Frances E. Willard. 

a 


THE ARMENIAN OUTRAGES. 
MR. GLADSTONE’S RINGING UTTERANCE. 


Following is the letter read at the recent 
great demonstration in St. James Hall, Lon- 
don: 

HAWARDEN CASTLE, CHESTER, May 5. 

My Dear Duke of Argyll: I hope that the 
meeting over which you have bravely under- 
taken to preside will produce an effect pro- 
portioned to the gravity of the causes which 
have led to its being summoned. 

What I desire is peace sand tranquillity 
through the whole world, anti it is with most 
sincere grief that now, when it appears that 
the extremes of shameful outrage in Armenia 
can no longer be treated as matter of doubt, 
I, for one, contemplate the infatuation of the 
Turkish Goveroment, determined, it would 
seem, to do everything it can to produce its 
own ruin. 

It seemed reasovable to hope that the crimes 
in Bulgaria of the year 1876, together with the 
signal retribution they brought upon Turkey, 
would have the effect of preventing a repeti- 
tion of like, and perhaps even more flagrant, 
horrors in Armenia. 

The duty incumbent on all Europe—to place 
no reliance upon mere words, but to prevent 
by effectual measures any further occurrence 
of such terrible delinquencies—-seems clear 
enough. I feel confident that this country 
will not shrink from her duty, and I trust 
also in her having the firm co-operation of 
France and of Russia. If other great govern- 
ments remain inactive, it is perbaps most of 
all to be regretted on their own account, 

I will not trouble you with many words, 
but I could not help sending an expression of 
my strong sympathy and of my hope that by 
the use of moral means, if possibie, and if not 
then by other means rather than not at all, 
ample security will now be taken against any 
fresh resort 1n the future by the sultan and 
his advisers to these deeds of shame. 

I remain, my dear duke ever yours, 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS GO ON RECORD. 


Following are the resolutions passed by the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales: 


This assembly recognizes the public service 
rendered by English newspapers in collecting 
information relating to Armenian affairs. It 
regrets that consular reports have been with- 
held from Parliament since the year 1891, and 
urges that all such reports should at once be 
published. ‘ 

The assembly is compelled to believe that 
Turkish misrule in Armenia has culminated 
in a series of deliberate massacres in the Sas- 
soon district, perpetrated by Turkish troops 
under the command of officers holding the 
commission of his Majesty the sultan; and 
it hereby records its utter detestation of the 
mendacity and perfidy of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, who have outraged the Christian pop- 
ulation it was their duty to protect and who 





The Congregationalist 


have again violated their oft-repeated pledges 
to the European Powers. 

The assembly further acknowledges the spe- 
cial responsibility of England to insist upon 
Armenian reforms, inasmuch as the first arti- 
cle of the Anglo-Turkish or Cyprus Conven- 
tion of 4 June, 1878, was a direct undertaking 
made to the British Government, justifying 
the Armenians in expecting that British influ- 
ence would be employed t» guarantee their 
security. Under these circumstances the as- 
sembly urges her Majesty’s Government to 
continue its remonstrances with the Porte 
until the administration of the Armenian 
provinces has been thoroughly reformed. 

Only to a man wholly destitute of spiritual 
perception can it be that Christianity should 
fail to appear the greatest exhibition of the 
beautiful, the sublime, and of all else that 
appeals to our spiritual nature, which has 
ever been known upon our earth.—Prof. 
George J. Romanes. 

————————<——a 

We must adore these things, our birds and 
our flowers, all these manifestations of divine 
beauty, if we see them at all. Whatcan we 
say except that their beauty is ‘‘ heavenly” 
and “divine.” I never think of the critics 
when I speak; it is my way of praising the 
Lord, to adore his beautiful work.—Celia 
Thaxter’s Letters. 











TRADE 


dirt—none of the color. 
it full of holes. 
new until worn out. 
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. To Wash 
Black Stockings 


as they should be washed, is a difficult problem to the woman 
who uses ordinazy soap. To the woman who uses 


COFCO 





the perfect soap, it’s no task at all. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS. 


903 


Lost 
—health and 
strength, time 
and money, 
by not using 


e 
. 






AES 
a 


\ 


7 | Pearline. It 
{{ washes with 
gs half the labor, 
oe and saves your 


strength ; it 
N does it quickly, 
and without wear and tear, and 
saves your money. It washes 
clothes and cleans _ house, 
harmlessly and _ thoroughly. 
Without Pear/ine, you can do 
nothing ; you can do nothing 
better than to get Pear/ine. 
Your time, money and patience, by 
Loostet te ae eee 
the imitations, on price, quanritye 


prizes, peddling, etc. 2 3 JAMES PYLE, N.Y 
3 
ES 
BY 
5s 
ES 
Be 
5S 
Copco takes out all the 
Neither shrinks the stocking nor eats & 
Things washed with Copco soap look like 2% 
Price 5 cents per cake at the dealers. 58 
3 
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INSTANT RELIEF 


for all 
afflicted with 


TORTURING 
SKIN DISEASES 


in a Single 
Application of 


(uticura 


CuTicuRA WORKS WONDERS, and its cures 
of torturing humors are simply marvellous. 
Sold throughout the world. British depot: New- 


Bery, 1, King Edward-st., London. Potter DruG 
& CHEM. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U.S. A. 





sCaurUeerns CR FE 
“SWEET HOME” SOAP 


WITH A (OMBINATIC 


ror $10.00: 





—-BUFFALO,N.Y% 





THE GENUINE 


LAUD’S 





REON pyL bo 


have been prescribed with great success for more 
than 50 years by the leading physicians of Europe, 


in the treatment of female patients, Specially 
recommended for 
Poorness of the Blood and 
Constitutional Weakness. 
Imported by E. Fougera & Coa., N. Y¥. 
To avoid imitations BLAUD is stamped on each pill, 





Dada de deh ded babebetiobab ddd bthebh deh dd doh debt bth ba ied 


granni 

e VE Do you wang 

g E RY DAY to ceheaaie a 

& large manufacturing compa.y? We will 
employ @ lady or gentleman in every locality 

4 @atonce Noexperience required. Thisis not 


an advertising scheme but a genuine offer by a responsible 

concern No money wanted, simply your name and address, 

Write today and learn hew easily you caD make $5. a ts, 

LEONARD MFG. CO. 20 ADAMS STREET GA GHICAGO,IL 
WARARARRRRRRERL 











*©WHERE DIRT GATHERS, 
WASTE RULES.” GREAT 
SAVING RESULTS FROM 
THE USE OF ....-. 








LA PETITE: 


A “Four-Octave Beauty.” 
Our latest production. Already 
winning the highest praise in 
the most critical circles. Es- 
pecially valuable for small 
chapels, Sunday-school rooms, 
kindergartens, nurseries, 
school rooms, etc. Our price 
brings this beautiful organ 
within reach of all. 











ORGANS 


Especially designed and 
constructed for the 
needs of all 


Missionary 


Work. 





swell, etc. 


strong tone. 


persons. 





NEW PORTABLE: 


. The best Folding Organ ever 
Send for designed. In two styles. Single 
= double reeds. iar = a 
‘EY nalf or four octave key-boards; 
LARGE four stops, octave coupler, knee 
Weight 65 K.. 80 
pounds. Admirable for domes- 

Illustrated tic missionary or Evangelistic 
work. Quickly adjusted and 
Catalogue. easily transported. Very full, 


led a congregation of 1,200 


Has successfully 








For the convenience of missionaries 
sailing from San Francisco we have ar- 
ranged to have a supply of these organs 
at the store of Messrs. Sherman, Clay 
& Co., cor. Kearney and Sutter Sts., our 
representatives in San Francisco, 


ESTEY ORGAN C0., 


BRATTLEBORO, 
VERMONT. 











ACCLIMATIZED: 


A special product of the 
Estey factories. These organs 
are designed solely for service 
in tropical countries under se- 
vere climatic conditions. Made 
with all brass fastenings, water- 
proof glue, etc. Warranted to 
withstand successfully the 
hardest usage. Especially val- 
uable for foreign missionary 
needs in India and Africa. 























CHARMING MUSIC. 


‘**ROUNDS, CAROLS, and 
SONGS.”’ 


By MARGARET C€. OSGOOD. 


A most fascinating book of Chil- 
dren’s Songs, including some famous 
ones from the French and German, 
and many new ones. Boundin green 
and gold. 142 pages. 131 songs. Heavy 
paper, 81.00; cloth, gilt, 1.50. 


** College Songs for Girls.” 


52 songs. 118 pages. The only col- 
lection of the kind published, con- 
taining all the cleverest and prettiest 
songs sung in American women’s col- 
leges. A fascinating book. Paper, 
81.00. 


“COLLEGE SONGS.’’ 

Most popular college collection ever 
published. Over 300,000 sold. Heavy 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, gilt, 
81.00. 


**Good Old Songs.”’ 


A treasure book of over 100 songs 
which have been loved by several 
generations. Piano (or organ) ac- 
companiment. Heavy paper, 
$1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, 
gilt, $2.00. 





‘Royal Four-Hand Col- 
lection.”’ 


Thirty-eight charming piano duets 
from the best modern sources. Easy, 
brightand with abundance of variety. 
Handsome covers. 50 cents. 


“Royal Collection Reed 
Organ Music.” 


Fifty-seven of the most Plegsine 
and excellent examples of recent 
music for the parlor organ—waltzes, 
marches, operatic selections, etc. 
Handsome covers. 50 cents. 


** Favorite Collection of 
Waltzes.’’ 


48 waltzes, new and old, which 
several generations bave played, or 
danced to, or been fond of. 60 
pages. 50 cents. 


** Selected Classics for 
the Pianoforte.’’ 


This is the latest collection in the 
famous “Classic” Series. I[t con- 
tains thirty-two charming pieces 
from the best recent sources. An in- 
valuable book for the caltivated 
player. Paper, 81.00; boards, 
$1.25; cloth, gilt, 62 00 


“WAR SONGS.” 


Containing all the great war songs 
of the American nation. The most 
complete and ag book of the 
kind published. Heavy paper, 
50 cents; cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


Any Book Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 


If you are in search of new music send us your address and let 
us mail you our very latest bulletins, free. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 
453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., N.Y. 





DEMAND POND’S 
EXTRACT. AVOID 
ALL IMITATIONS. 


FAC-SIMILE OF 
BOTTLE WITH 
BUFF WRAPPER. 


USE 


FOR 


Rheumatism 
Chilblains 
Sore Throat 
Hoarseness 
Toothache 
Earache 
Lameness 
Soreness 
Wounds 
Bruises 
Catarrh 
Burns 
Colds 

Piles and 
ALL PAIN 


POND'S 
EXTRACT 


IT WILL CURE. 


























